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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 48-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


RUROPE # THE ORIENT 


TWELFTH SEASON. 


Select Party will leave NewYork January 5, 1897, b 
express steamer ‘‘Columbia,’’ 106 days’ tour throug 
Italy, Greece, Syria (Damascus), Palestine, 
Egypt, the Nile (to first cataract), the Riviera (Nice), 
Switzerland, France, and England. Strictly first- 
class; exceptional advantages. For particulars of winter 
and summer tours address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
so2 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, or Norwich, Conn. 








... TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 
ARKIN SOAPS sxe 
From Factory to Family. 


And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. “ver nade 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in, 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod forcurtain. 


ce QRA..- 
“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted toany position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, lished antique finish, with 
beautifully-grained three-ply veneer 
back. Theseat, head and foot rests are 
upholstered with Velours in crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
struction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 
— are sold entirely on their merits 
. with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of families use them, and have for many years, inevery locality, many in your vicinity. 





OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP F . $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP. 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandru 


ff. 
year. Forall laundry and household pur- Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair. 


boses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. liwti‘(‘“ .30 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . .70 
'¢ diaiahanem Gor Eemmeke. 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 


Delicate, refined, lar, lasting. 

12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 | 1 jap 2 O2S., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 

tenant coke sour x | «Sy Seacee en 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 4 2 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TH POW 25 
A matchless beautifier. 


Prescess oe geet, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the brea’ 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 





30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 | |enanuspanON eRAVING cOAP te 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 | sup CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All $10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . .  . $10.00 
for + @ (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
SES SSC SES SS SESS SETS STs seers 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


From The Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago.—For the soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap 
Manufacturing Company we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we 
do we recommend the Company with confidence. 
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Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892. 


From The Independent, New York.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, make our readers a wonderful offer. Not 
only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give eac! 
purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


Health Baths 


. Right in your own home you can 
& enjoy dry steam, vapor oxygen 
and perfumed baths by using the 
2 Improved Turko- Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet. > 
saa A perfect speedy cure for colds. 
rheumatism, ete. Helpful in 
every way. Send for circular free. 








Young People’s Meetings 


Rev. Francis E. Cuarz, Y. P.8.C. E. Use- 
Fo 4. oe and A cme among for the 
of Young Prayer — 

Price 75 cnn Funk & Weecue Co., N.Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE GREENBACKS. 


FORMIDABLE campaign to secure the retirement of the 

greenbacks began as soon as the result of the Presidential 
election became known. It is claimed by the newspapers which 
advocate this plan that the election of McKinley meant more than 
mere maintenance of the existing system, if, indeed, such main- 
tenance of a gold standard does not necessarily imply at least the 
breaking of what President Cleveland has styled “the endless 
chain” of redemption and reissue of greenbacks, by means of 
which the gold reserve has been depleted. Aside from the finan- 
cial journals which have long been practically unanimous in de- 
manding this step of “currency reform,” it has been deemed sig- 
nificant that a leader of the newspaper agitation since election 
has been The News of Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis platform of the ‘National Democracy” con- 
tained a plank favoring the separation of the Government from 
“the banking business,” and indorsed an “elastic bank currency 
under governmental supervision.” And now the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade has taken definite steps to inaugurate this 
currency-reform movement in the central West. A convention 
of representatives of boards of trade in Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, Peoria, and Grand 
Rapids has been called for December 1 to prepare for a larger 
convention. Of Eastern organizations the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce has been one of the first to put itself again on record 
against the greenbacks. The Indianapolis News, fathering the 
latest organized movement, finds warrant for it in the recent elec- 
tion as follows: 


‘What was the question [discussed in the election campaign] ? 
That we should have the gold standard. But isthe gold standard 
here to stay? Present conditions do not insure it. If we had our 


money on a scientific basis, such as other nations of Christendom 
have, it would indeed be here to stay. But it is precisely because 
it is not so that we must now seize the golden opportunity—golden 
in more senses than one—and put it in such a position that it will 
stay. ... 

“The facts of the case are simply these: The election gave 
this country an opportunity to settle the currency question, and 
that is all it did. Shall we improve our opportunity? We ought 
to do it. It ought to be the first duty of bankers and business 
men to get together and formulate a plan of wise reform, and then 
arouse public opinion so that Congress shall be brought to action. 
The work can not be undertaken too soon. Its discussion is 
already ripe, and it is a kind of work which, unless there appears 
early in the discussion something that promises a union of effort, 
will be worsted by discussion ; for dozens of different doctors will 
come forward with their remedies, the opportunity will slip away 
in controversy, while Congress, the Congress that we shall have, 
only too glad to get out of doing anything, will let the matter go, 
and we shall be face to face with this currency crisis again, ina 
worse shape than we were in the campaign through which we 
have just come.” 


The attitude of leading financial organs is typically illustrated 
by a quotation from 7he Bankers’ Magazine, New York: 

“Altho the Congress is Republican, it can hardly be conceived 
that with an Administration thoroughly in accord with the finan- 
cial plank of the Republican platform, the leaders of legislation 
will hesitate to do what is necessary to relieve the country from 
the pressure of the laws which may even on a gold standard re- 
press or intimidate the revival of business prosperity. By increas- 
ing the revenues, by retiring the note issues of the Treasury 
either in whole or in part, by providing a sound and elastic bank 
currency to take the place of the retired notes, Congress can 
wholly relieve the situation and insure the inauguration of 
McKinley under the most auspicious circumstances. In no way 
better than by such action of the present Congress can the prom- 
ise of the return of prosperity upon McKinley’s election be imme- 
diately realized.” 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.) holds that the election 
disposed of the silver standard, and of Republican “chatter about 
international conferences,” and that it made the gold standard 
the shibboleth of the victors: they met the 16-to-1 forces in a 
square fight; “the greenback question is the next one on the 
carpet.” The New York Hera/d (Ind.) states this opinion : 


“It is a mistake to say the people are now opposed to the with- 
drawal of the Government from this idiotic [greenback-gold re- 
serve] business. The terrible object-lessons of the last few years 
have taught them how disastrous it is, and their vote a fortnight 
ago declaring for an honest and stable currency carries with it by 
implication the retirement of the greenbacks, because this is 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of such a currency.” 

The bulk of the independent daily press, which rallied to the 
support of McKinley, appears to interpret the election as a de 
mand for currency-reform, and while there are varied attempts to 
instruct Congress in its immediate duties regarding substitutes 
for the greenbacks, there is scarcely any difference of opinion 
that the greenbacks must go. 

The New York Suv is a striking exception among the papers 
which went over to the McKinley forces in the past campaign. 
The Sun says that the greenbacks should be let alone, that strictly 
speaking the Government is not in “the banking business” on 
account of them, that bonds have been sold to supply deficiency 
of revenue rather than to maintain the gold standard. To quote: 


“As a minor feature of the Administration's misrepresentation 
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in regard to the greenbacks, the President, animated, we must 
suppose, by a desire to avoid confessing the financial failure of 
the new Democratic tariff, cited millions of greenbacks for which 
gold had been demanded at the Treasury during a certain period, 
without mentioning the millions of gold for which, during the 
same period, the Treasury had been asked to exchange notes. 

“But the main statement, that these bonds were sold to main- 
tain the gold standard, is not true. More than half of them have 
been used to supply the deficiency in the Federal Government. 
If there had been no deficiency, a mass of greenbacks, instead of 
being reissued and of swelling the supply of currency, would have 
remained in the Treasury, notwithstanding the absurd theory 
that the law prescribing a reissue of greenbacks exchanged for 
gold would turn them out on the street the next day. 

“The fact is that the issue of these particular greenbacks for 
Federal expenses, when, under normal conditions, the national 
currency would have been curtailed to the extent of their value, 
was a practical inflation of the currency, and a nullification of the 
much-prayed-for but unappreciated elasticity which is actually in 
our currency to-day to the extent that is compatible with safety. 
When it was desirable to reduce the supply of greenbacks, the 
Administration sedulously avoided reducing it. It was this un- 
precedented folly and deception in the Administration’s handling 
of the national finances that made the gold standard so offensive 
to a vast number of voters.” 


And again: 


“The scheme for retiring the greenbacks and taking the Gov- 
ernment out of ‘the banking business,’ suggested and favored by 
the Indianapolis platform, would sink any party deliberately 
proposing it either now or at any time in the future. It involves 
the increase of the interest-bearing debt by the issue of bonds to 
the amount of about $470,000,000 for the retirement of the legal- 
tender notes, and, logically, also for the $365,000,000 of silver cer- 
tificates, or $835,000,000 in all. Is it possible that any considera- 
ble part of the people could be induced to vote for such an increase 
of the debt? It seems to usthat the mere statement of the scheme 
is enough to condemn it utterly and any party wild enough to 
propose it.” 


Of prominent Republican papers the Hartford Courant (Sena- 
tor Hawley’s paper) is one of the first to join the current anti- 
greenback crusade. That paper says: 


“Our money must be put on a basis where it can not be so open 
to attack. The flow of gold may be this way at present and the 
release of hoarded millions may flood the country yellow now, 
while a few weeks ago you couldn’t get a gold piece at the bank; 
but all the same, just so long as we have a lot of greenbacks in 
existence we are in danger. It is President Cleveland’s simile of 
the ‘endless chain’ that may pump the Treasury dry. The green- 
backs are mere promises to pay—demand notes. When we have 
paid them we should treat them as every sensibly managed con- 
cern treats its paid notes—tear off the signatures or cancel them on 
their face, and retire them from sight. But, no, the United 
States must put out its notes again. It doesn’t allow itself to get 
rid of the debt, and it keeps afloat these perpetual threats against 
our power to continue specie payment. It’s coming time for 
some clear-headed and courageous statesmanship at Washington. 
We’veachance now to dogreat things. If the chance is neglected 
and we drift for the next four years, we shall be wrecked in No- 
vember, 1900. That is a very safe prediction.” 


The Minneapolis 7rzbune (Rep.) says: 


“The people of the country, as a rule, feel a sort of affection 
for the greenbacks because they helped tocarry the nation through 
civil war. But such a feeling is purely sentimental. Money is 
the tool of trade, and if a better tool is within our reach it would 
be folly to cling to an imperfect, or antiquated, or dangerous one 
merely because it had served a good purpose in the past. 

“A banking currency based on specie, amply secured, redeem- 
able always and everywhere in coin at full face value, is the de- 
sideratum sought by sound financiers, and they assert that such a 
currency will lay broad and deep the foundation of national pros- 
perity. If the McKinley Administration succeeds in establishing 
such acurrency it will be deserving of the gratitude and confidence 
of the country. The task is a difficult one and is destined to en- 
counter fierce and bitter opposition; but it is believed that the 
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country has had a lesson and a financial education during the 
past three years, and especially in the recent political campaign, 
which has disposed the minds of the people favorably to the pro- 
jected change. 

“The chief difficulty will be in arranging the details. We be- 
lieve that the principle of a redeemable and flexible paper cur- 
rency is acceptable to the great body of the American public.” 


_ It can not be said, however, that the Republican press in gen- 
eral feels called upon to express itself definitely at this time on 
the greenback question. There is a widespread disposition to 
deprecate further agitation. The St. Louis G/obe-Democrat, for 
instance, says: 


“The money now in use suits them [the people] and they are 
opposed to every form of monkeying with it. They have said 
very plainly that they do not believe in the theory that prosperity 
is to be secured by currency tinkering, or experimenting in stand- 
ards of value, and they are tired of the discussion of such things.” 


The Omaha #ee, taking its cue from Senator Sherman’s state- 
ment that the people have just decided against changing our 
financial policy, is confident that the plan of retiring greenbacks 
will not be adopted : 


“The people regard the greenbacks as a very desirable and a 
very cheap currency, while at the same time a distinctly repre- 
sentative currency. The greenbacks are peculiarly the people's 
money. It will have to be admitted that they have been used to 
the disadvantage of the Government, but this would not have 
been the case except for extraordinary conditions not likely to 
arise again. It was the flood of silver paper and the agitation for 
more, creating distrust of the future of the financial system, that 
caused the persistent attacks on the gold reserve, added to which 
was the fact that the Government has not received for several 
years sufficient revenue to pay current expenses.” 


It seems to be true of the Chicago dailies in general that they 
delay joining in the post-election crusade, altho many of them have 
heretofore expressed their opposition to ‘government banking.” 

The scope of the newspaper crusade is indicated by the names 
of a few of the journals openly committed to it: New York 7zmes 
(Dem.), World (Dem.), Journal of Commerce (Ind.), American 
Grocer ; Brooklyn agile (Ind.); Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. 
Rep.), Record (Ind. Dem.), North American (Rep.) ; Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Journal (Rep.); Baltimore American 
(Rep.), Herald (Ind.); Cleveland Leader (Rep.); Chicago 
Chronicle (Palmer Dem.) ; New Orleans Picayune (Dem.). 





INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


AJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, commander of 
the United States army, in his annual report (Nov. 11) 
renews his recommendation for an increase of the army, on the 
ground that it has not kept pace with the increase of either public 
or private wealth. General Miles advocates a standard of 
strength to be fixed according to the population and wealth of 
the nation, which standard would in his judgment “be judicious, 
patriotic, and eminently wise, not only for the welfare of the 
people of the present day, but for all time of the existence of the 
Republic.” He would fix the enlisted strength of the army at 
one soldier for every 2,000 of population, as a mimimum, “the 
maximum strength to be determined within these limits by the 
President according to the necessity and requirements of the 
nation.” 

It is a striking fact that influential newspapers in Chicago—the 
scene of the riots, during which General Miles had charge of 
Federal troops, and upon which, the press assumes, is based the 
claim that an increase of the army is necessary—are outspoken 
against the major-general’s recommendation. 


“Grand Police of the Nation.”—‘The army has not fared 
well at the hands of Congress, tho that body will spend millions 
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on the navy, which is the popular branch of the united service. 
Herein we may see the lingering jealousy of standing armies in 
time of peace, which so long influenced legislation in the days 
when we lived under the king. There is a feeling that a regular 
navy is no menace to popular institutions, but that a regular army 
may be. The belief that 35,000 trained soldiers can overawe a 
free people of 70,000,000 is absurd, but still it has to be reckoned 
with and it must be made to yield to argument before our army 
can be made a perfect organization, if even of small proportions. 
There are changes of thought that indicate that our people are 
realizing that the soldier in time of peace has his uses for preserv- 
ing the peace. The regulars are the grand police of the nation 
when it comes to enforcing national law, and the strike riot of 
1894 has opened the eyes of many people to the advantages of 
having a permanent force that obeys orders without regard to the 
sentiment of the locality in which it is acting. The conviction is 
borne in upon many minds that the United States is not going to 
enjoy the complete immunity from social troubles that its foun- 
ders fondly hoped for, and that, like other nations, we may have to 
use force to protect property. ‘This increasing realization that 
forms of government do not settle all social questions may in the 
end lead to the increase of our permanent establishment without 
burdening us with a dangerously great army.”— Zhe Transcript 
(ind. Rep.), Boston. 


Increase Would Be Judicious.—“ That it would be judicious to 
increase the army somewhat there can be little doubt. More than 
twenty years have passed since the act of June 18, 1874, fixed the 
enlisted maximum at 25,000 men, to which it had been reduced by 
successive stages after the close of the Civil War. Since 1874 the 
population and wealth of the country have grown enormously. In 
other words, the capacity of 
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bodies of troops on a fast-fading frontier has diminished, the 
demand for army posts in the neighborhood of large cities 
has greatly increased. There may be some foundation for 
it, but we find that it is generally based upon a most unwhole- 
some fear of domestic disorder. A people that could conduct 
such an election as was held last week without riot and blood- 
shed is not in very imminent danger from city mobs. We have 
found in most cases that one regiment of regular infantry is 
quite capable of managing the biggest and wildest mob. More- 
over, every State in the Union is well protected by the national 
guard, whose efficiency grows year by year. 

“What, then, is the argument in favor of an increase in the 
army? Seventy thousand is far too great a number for the re- 
quirements of police duty and far too small a number to defend 
our coasts in case of war with a foreign power. The increase 
advised by General Miles would impose an additional burden of 
$755,000,000 [probably misprint for $75,000,000.—Zd, LITERARY 
DicEst] a year upon the Government, to no important purpose. 

. . We need guns for our seaboard towns and ships for our 
navy, but money spent upon increases in our army would be 
money thrown away.”—TZhe Times-Herald (McKinley Jnd.), 
Chicago. 


Let the Army Alone.—‘ The question of the army may be best 
answered by letting it alone. The United States has no proper 
use for a large standingarmy. It is upon the militia of the States 
that the preservation of the peace in time of violent excitement 
mainly depends, and it is from the militia that a majority of the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of an army of vol- 
unteers chiefly are drawn in time of war. The temper of our 
people is military as well as commercial, and patriotic more than 





the people for maintaining 
easily a larger armed force, 
and the resources which such 
a force is expected to guard, 
have both greatly increased. 
The navy has been materially 
strengthened during the last 
ten years, not only in its ships 
and guns, but in the number 
of its enlisted men, and some- 
what analogous reasoning 
may be applied to the land 
force. 

“But there is a_ special 
ground for an increase of the 
army in the needs of coast 
defense. General Miles points 
out the wisdom of continuing 
the liberal appropriations 
lately made for this purpose, 
and urges the point that har- 
bor defenses not only protect 
the great marts of wealth and 
trade, but the humblest work- 
shops. The defense of the 
seaboard is also the defense 
of the interior, so that all 
parts of the land are concerned 
with it. Yetin order to make 
these new defenses effective, 
they must have artillerists to 
man them. The experience 
of 1893 at Chicago also shows 
that, when there is a neces- 
sity for calling upon the troops 
to enforce the laws, there 
should be an adequate force 
at hand. An increase of the 
infantry strength would give 
this desirable source of reli- 
ance."—The Sun (McKinley 
Dem.), New York. 


WHAT THE CUBANS Say: 
get so he can enjoy his Havana.” 


No Imminent Danger from 
City Mobs.—“ While the ne- 
cessity of maintaining large 








‘*Poor Weyler will never 


—The Journal, Boston. 





BUT MACEO WASN’T THERE. 
The Herald, New York. 
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INTERESTING FOR HUNTED AND 
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WEYLER AT THE FRONT. 
—The Press, Philadelphia. 
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military. We are a nation of volunteers. . . . In 1860 we were 
a nation of farmers, storekeepers, and manufacturers, with a 
feeble militia. But now we have a strong force of well-drilled 
National Guards in each State; now nearly all our colleges have 
military instructors; and now nearly every church has its ‘boys’ 
brigade.’ Never before were we so well prepared to meet the 
emergency of foreign intervention. 

“The supposition of domestic insurrection is not to be taken 
into serious consideration. Wise legislation will deprive Herr 
Most, Eugene Debs, and the rest of the agitating tribe of plausi- 
ble pretext for agitation.”— 7he /nter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“In times of peace the death-rate in army circles is not great, but 
the West Point school continues to turn out its graduates, for 
whom places must be found. One lodgment for the overplus has 
been found in the Indian agencies, which have been given over 
to military. But these niches are not enough. If the army must 
be bigger only to accommodate asurplus of West Point talent, the 
people may discover an easier and cheaper solution of the prob- 
lem by cutting down the output of shoulder-straps.”— The Record 
(/nd.), Chicago. 





THE SINGLE TAX IN DELAWARE. 


HE sinyle-taxers of the country concentrated their forces in 
a unique campaign eighteen months long to secure control 
of the legislature of Delaware at the recent election [LITERARY 
Dicest, August 15]. The campaign committee reports that, out 
of a total vote of about 38,000, the single-taxers polled 1,173 
votes. The report claims, however, that, considering the size of 
the vote, practical results are very good, because the next state 
House of Representatives, which meets in January, will contain 
two members (out of a total of twenty-one) who are pledged to 
vote for a single-tax bill, and in the Senate, consisting of nine 
members (six holding over), one Senator is pledged absolutely to 
the single tax, another is pledged conditionally, and two others 
are pledged not to oppose the single-tax bill. 
Nine hundred and seventeen of the single-tax votes were polled 
in New Castle county, and 256 in the other two counties. The 
committee says (ational Single-Taxer, Minneapolis) : 


“When it is remembered that our issue was overshadowed by 
one of the most exciting national campaigns ever held in this 
country, it may be conceded that much has been accomplished in 
Delaware. It isestimated that four fifths of our converts deserted 
us at the last moment and went back to their old parties, be- 
cause they considered national issues more immediately im- 
portant. Republicans who are single-taxers on the local issue 
refused to support our ticket because it contained Bryan and 
Sewall electors, and many Democrats were led back to the old 
ticket because of the plea that it was necessary to elect a Demo- 
cratic legislature in order to elect a Democratic United States 
Senator. From these causes, and also owing to the widespread 
bribery and fraud so prevalent in Delaware, our vote was not 
nearly so large as expected, but local single-taxers are not by 
any means discouraged, as they claim that the single-tax vote 
will be much larger on the local issues which come up next 

ear. All three counties are so evenly divided between the 

epublican and Democratic parties, when the Republicans are 
united, that the politicians now recognize that single-taxers hold 
the balance of power, and therefore we may reasonably expect 
more consideration from them in the future.” 


The Outlook, New York, says of the result of the single-tax 
campaign, in part: 


“They gave three of the Democratic nominees for the legisla- 
ture a place upon their ballot. These three were among those 
elected, but their majorities in each case outnumbered the entire 
single-tax vote, thus showing that they did not need the indorse- 
ment. . . . They did not throw the casting vote anywhere, as 
they hoped to be able to do in all three counties. On the other 
hand, their vote outnumbered that of the Prohibitionists and even 
that of the anti-silver Democrats (both of whom, however, ran 
full electoral tickets, which the single-taxers were too wise to 
attempt). Their campaign was earnest and thorough and entirely 
free from any hint of corruption. .. . The single-tax expenses 
(entirely legitimate ones) so far in the campaign are esti- 
mated as at least $20,000. In round numbers, therefore, each 
voter has cost about $20. Even at this low rate, the single-tax 
leaders may find a majority out of 38,000 votes rather expensive 
to secure. They declare, Rauever, that the campaign will go on 
for twenty years, if necessary, and that they are quite satisfied 
with the result of the November election in Delaware.” 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICAN PRESS ON 
THE McKINLEY VICTORY. 


EADING Republican newspapers of the Pacific coast States 
made protection rather than silver the great issue of the 
Presidential campaign in theirsection. Consequently McKinley’s 
victory has a strong protective tariff significance tothem. Em- 
phasis is laid also on Republican commitment by the St. Louis 
platform to international bimetalism. 


Not a Gold Victory. —“‘No one need be deceived by the plea 
of The Examiner that the election of McKinley is a triumph for 
the gold standard. California did not go Republican on that ac- 
count, nor did Oregon, Iowa, Minnesota, or Illinois. The gold 
standard undoubtedly played its part, but it must yield the chief 
credit for the result to the causes which set the Republican tidal- 
wave in motion two years ago. That has been advancing ever 
since, and simply swamped more opposition on Tuesday than it 
did when it first rose above the dead levels of politics. 

“It was impossible, after four years of Clevelandism and with 
the threat of four years of Bryanism, to expect a different result. 
Clevelandism meant closed mills, an increasing national debt, 
and an alarming fall invalues. Bryanism meant more free trade, 
an assault upon the integrity of the courts, and a governmental 
essay in socialism. All this was enough to arouse the conserva- 
tive sentiment of the country without a word being said for or 
against the gold standard. 

“There will be no ‘government by Wall Street’ under the 
administration of President McKinley. We have had that under 
Cleveland, and no party wants any more of it.”— Zhe Chronicle 
(Rep.), San Francisco. 


McKinley a Bimetalist.—‘ Major McKinley is known to be a 
genuine bimetalist. The monetary plank in the platform was in 
its essence an epitome of his sentiments as expressed by his 
speeches and his actions while a member of Congress. He will 
therefore be as President in complete sympathy with the plat- 
form. The work of bringing about an international agreement 
in accordance with the party pledge will not be with him a mere 
perfunctory observance. He can be counted on to enter upon 
that task with all the ardor, energy, and sagacity of his nature, 
and he will have the hearty support of a great majority of 
Republicans in both Houses of Congress and throughout the 
country. ... 

“With the assurance of the return to the protective system, 
which will make American industries profitable and provide an 
adequate revenue for the Government, the money question will 
settle itself. The nation will no longer have to run in debt to 
maintain the gold reserve. Mills and factories will open for 
American workingmen; good wages will be paid in good money, 
and industry and enterprise will once more receive their reward. 
Never in our history have great questions been so well settled as 
in this case. Every danger that seems to have threatened the 
Republic or its people has been met boldly and overcome.”— 7he 
Call (Rep.), San Francisco, Cal. 


“There are two ways by which silver may be maintained at 
parity with gold: one by limiting silver coinage and redeeming 
the limited coinage with gold, the other by an agreement among 
commercial nations to accept the money of the two metals coined 
on an agreed ratio, as of intrinsically equal value, each a full 
legal tender in payment of all debts. The next battle of the 
standard is more likely to be fought on these lines than on the 
issue of unlimited coinage of silver by the United States acting 
independently.”— The Bulletin (Ind. Rep.), San Francisco. 


Protection the Issue.—“ But it is not to be ignored that despite 
the effort of the Democratic and Populist parties to ignore the 
question of protection, the people did consider it, and that it was 
a most important element in the verdict that has been reached. 
We are to look, therefore, for legislation by the new Congress, 
when it has been seated, that will move in the direction of the 
promise of the platform and the well-established policy of the 
party, for it is positively known that the next Congress will be 
strongly Republican.”— 7he Record- Union (Rep.), Sacramento, 
Cal. 


McKinley the Ideal American.—‘‘There was a craze in the 
air, an epidemic for Cleveland [in 1892] and while McKinley was 
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an infinitely stronger man than Harrison, it is by no means cer- 
tain that he could have beaten the big man from Buffalo. Free 
trade was an experiment and the people wanted totry it. They 
did so, and got enough to last them a century. No, it has all 
turned out right. Had McKinley been sacrificed then he could 
not have squelched Bryan and the silver craze as he has done in 
1896. He is now elected, and can have a reelection if he so de- 
sires. He is the most popular man in America, as the individual 
vote of the several States will amply attest when it comes to be 
counted. No man ever struggled against greater odds or toiled 
up-hill in the face of adversity as has William McKinley. He 
stands to-day for all the world to look upon as the ideal Amer- 
ican.”— The Times, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Disintegration of Bryan Forces.—“ Each day of the campaign 
saw additional adherents to the cause of sound money, and a 
weakening of the forces of the cheap-money men. ‘The process 
of disintegration of the heterogeneous forces arrayed on the side 
of Mr. Bryan will continue until there will be scarcely sufficient 
left to ever render fhe cry of free silver a danger or a menace to 
the business or the prosperity of the country. 

“Mr. Bryan's peculiar heterodoxy has gone into the limbo of 
dead issues. There may be some spasmodic imitations of life 
galvanized into the corpse, but it will never again be the national 
bugaboo which it has been in the last campaign. . . . Mr. Bryan 
can, and probably will, continue to talk free silver, as Mr. Weaver 
will continue to talk ‘fiat money,’ but ‘free silver’ in the next 
campaign will be spoken of no more than its twin heresy, ‘free 
trade,’ was exploited by Mr. Bryan himself in the campaign 
which has just closed.” 7he Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), Seattle, 
Wash. 


Silver Not an Issue.—‘‘ Now that the campaign is over and 
even emotional natives can think calmly, it will no doubt be per- 
ceived that Mr, Bryan and his party did not make the cause of 
silver an issue at all. The issue they made was between reckless 
inflation and sound finance; between honesty and dishonesty, 
between safety and ruin. They pretended to advocate bimetal- 
ism, but what they recommended meant the most disastrous 
monometalism it is possible to conceive of. They promised free 
coinage, but under conditions that were not only impracticable 
but impossible. .. . 

“While the campaign, as the Bryanites have made it, has been 
carried far away from the real issue as it has made by the Repub- 
lican platform at St. Louis, it is not at all likely that the Republi- 
can Party will forget or neglect its pledges. There is a use for 
Silver as currency, a very proper and natural use, and it will be 
restored to that use by rational and proper means. Our paper 
circulating medium will no doubt be relieved from the steel ca- 
sing that now circumscribes it, and the country from the difficul- 
ties it is continually causing."—-7he Ledger (Rep.), Tacoma, 
Wash. 


“The public opinion that made McKinley President will control 
the legislation and Administration of the next four years. This 
is a guaranty of ample revenues and honest finance, a stable 
monetary standard and prosperity in business, a strong central 
government and repression of riot and disorder. The country 
will have four years of respite, at least, from the plague it has 
endured for the last four."— 7he Oregonian (Rep.), Portland, 
Ore. 





POPULIST PRESS ON THE OUTLOOK. 


HE People’s Party press since election, while reporting sub- 
stantial party gains in several directions, gives the im- 
pression that internal dissatisfaction and disagreement over party 
policy are widespread. The party is practically devoid of daily 
papers, and the weeklies have as yet given no tables showing defi- 
nite party gains. 

It is claimed that Thomas E. Watson, candidate for Vice- 
President, will have 25 or more votes in the Electoral College, 
and that Populist representation in the next Senate will increase 
from 6 to 9, and in the House of Representatives from 7 to at 
least 21. In Kansas the Populists will have the governor, state 
officers, legislature, Supreme Court, and United States Senator— 
aclean sweep. The governor and state ticket in Nebraska, the 
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governor of South Dakota, and the governor and major portion 
of the state ticket in Idaho, Montana, Washington, and North 
Carolina are also given among the Populist gains. 

There is much criticism of Democratic Party “hoggishness” in 
fusion arrangements. Mr. Watson’s letter of acceptance, not made 
public until after election, was written in this vein. Much is 
now made of the claim that better treatment of the Populists in a 
half-dozen States would have changed enough votes to elect 
Bryan. George F. Washburn, of the Chicago headquarters, de- 
clares that the contest has been a decisive victory for the Populist 
Party, which has raised and made silver the great national issue. 
Only continued cooperation of the silver forces is needed, in 
his opinion, to secure victory in 1goo. 

Fusion with the Démocrats, already in control of newspa- 
pers, caused the suspension of a number of Populist papers 
during the campaign, and a few have gone over to the Socialist- 
Labor Party. The Reform Press Association opposed fusion at 
the St. Louis convention, it will be remembered ; a press conference 
for planning future action has recently been called. 


Violation of St. Louis Compact Defeated Bryan.—‘‘ Take 
Kentucky. A change of 251 votes would have given it to Bryan. 
The Populist vote in Kentucky in 1892 was 23,500. Had our full 
vote been enlisted for Bryan, he would most certainly have car- 
ried the State, but the Indiana tactics prevailed in Kentucky also, 
and McKinley won because of the stupidity of Democratic leaders 
in not realizing that the Populist voters could not be delivered, 
like cattle, to those who had bargained for them on fusion deals. 
. . . The Democrats lost the case because they violated the St. 
Louis compact. 

“Contracts, whether express or implied, are as binding in 
politics as in business, and no party can violate them with im- 
punity. In trying to force our men to make acomplete surrender, 
and to take both Bryan and Sewall, the Democrats simply put 
one straw too much on the patient camel’s back. Had the Dem- 
ocratic leaders furnished ever so small a share of the patriotism, 
and ever'so small a portion of the ‘rising above party,’ Bryan 
would have been elected. But they thought they could swallow 
us in the West, and crush us in the South, and they sacrificed 
Bryan in the effort to destroy Populism.”— 7hos. E. Watson, in 
People’s Party Paper, Atlanta, Ga. 


Notice Served on Bryan.—“It is probably idle to go back now 
and review the causes which led to the defeat of Mr. Bryan, but 
the chiefest among them all was the brutal stupidity of the gold- 
bug nominee for Vice-President in declining to retire from the 
national ticket supported by those forces declaring for reform. 
It may not be altogether correct to assert that this stupidity is the 
sole cause of defeat, but it is certain that many people who favor 
reform could not be persuaded to believe in the sincerity of such 
a man as Arthur Sewall, and we have no hesitation in saying 
they were right. We have asserted before that he was put on the 
ticket by the schemers to defeat it, and we say so now. The 
object for which he was put up has been accomplished. . . . 

“The announcement now comes that Mr. Bryan declares he will 
continue to fight the battle of reform. It is well, perhaps, that 
he will doso. He is an able leader, and it may be that none can 
now be found to equal him. But great events can be evolved 
within the next four years, and, speaking now for the People’s 
Party of North Carolina, and we believe for the nation, we take 
the liberty of serving notice upon Mr. Bryan that if he desires to 
head the reform forces of the People’s Party in the next fight he 
must do so under some other name than that of Democrat. That 
name has become a reproach and a stench ar. ong the people, and 
it will not be supported any more now nor hereafter.”— 7he 
Caucasian (National Chairman Marion Butler’s Paper), Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


Stubborn Democratic Greed.—“In all these States [Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Wyoming, California, Oregon, and 
the Dakotas, where a change of 25,000 votes was needed to elect 
Bryan] except West Virginia, the Populist vote was a considera- 
ble factor, and in several of them this vote was largely driven to 
stay at home by the unreasonable demands of the Democrats 
that the Populists surrender their organization and become 
‘Democrats.’ This they could not and would not do. It is true 
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that finally, just before opening the polls, fair union terms were 
agreed upon, but it was too late to repair the damage done in the 
earlier part of the campaign. It was too late to heal the sores or 
hide the scars made early in the summer. If the Democratic 
Party had stopped when Mr. Bryan had been named for the 
Presidency, and had recognized the fact that others than ‘ Demo- 
crats’ desired free silver or monetary reform, and had referred 
the completion of the ticket to the expected allies that were to 
meet in two national conventions July 22, at St. Louis, thus 


' gracefully acknowledging in advance the services tendered, it 


would have opened the way for a union of forces that would have 
contained none of the elements of weakness that carried defeat to 
the standard bearer of the allied parties on the 3d of November. 
Monetary reform is postponed for four more years through the 
stubborn party greed that demanded all, and only yielded at a 
late hour what was wrung from it by half-disheartened, half- 
disgusted allies."—7he Nonconformist (Pop.), Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Coercion and Fusion Losses.—“ Voters were told on Monday 
night at the great factories and manufacturing establishments 
that they need not return to work on Wednesday morning if 
Bryan was elected. The effect of this on a man whose wife and 
babies are depending on his daily wages for bread and shelter, 
in the landlord-cursed cities, can not be called in question, and 
of all the agents which contributed to the election of McKinley 
we believe this was the one most potent, and withal it shows the 
most dangerous and most-to-be-dreaded feature of American 
politics. 

“Taken as a whole it must be admitted that the plan of fusion 
as forced on the People’s Party has not been a howling success, 
yet there will be upward of twenty Congressmen in the next 
House who favor the principles enunciated in our platform. As 
near as present returns indicate, Tom Watson will receive 
twenty-two electoral votes, being the same as was cast for 
Weaver and Fields four years ago. The Populists will in many 
States have to regain their official standing as a political party by 
petition, and in others will never be known except by a thorough 
reorganization. 

“The lessons to be drawn are numerous, but all point to the 
one fact that a more thorough education on vital principles, with 
active work by the rank and file, relegating professional tricksters 
and place-hunters to the rear, is the only hope of the party, and a 
party that stands true to principle is the only hope of the coun- 
try."— The Sentinel (Pop.), Chicago. 


A Hint to Capitalism.—‘ As an impartial observer of the war 
between the creditor and debtor classes, and one who has enlisted 
in the world-wide political labor-class struggle that asks for no 
quarter from and offers none to capitalism, great or small; as one 
imbued with the fanaticism of the crusaders or the abolitionists, 
if you please, and will advocate and vote for nothing short of 
socialism at all times, we have this suggestion to make to the 
capitalists: If you do not wish to have greenbackism resurrected, 
supplemented with genuine repudiation and confiscation, as a 
new weapon by the so-called middle class—the small business in- 
terests and agriculturalists—which was your ally during the past 
campaign, agree upon some plan to put the unemployed labor at 
work. Reduce the hours of labor; never mind about raising 
wages. Curtail production to conform with consumption in a 
measure. Do not choke the channels of commerce with a huge 
surplus, and then prices will have an upward tendency. 

“A large army of unemployed is dangerous to the interests of 
capitalists. Let the latter take the hint and regulate industry— 


if they can."— The Citizen (Socialist-Labor, formerly Pop.), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ Another Move Forward.”—‘ Having elected McKinley, a 
concerted movement is now started to make the Presidential term 
six years instead of four. Why not call it sixteen? Why not 
make it perpetual? Anything to get clear of the necessity of 
spending millions of dollars every four years to buy up the people 
to sell out themselves. It is very expensive. It takes quite a 


percentage off the profits. And so Chauncey Depew, and a lot of 
other conspirators, have begun a series of newspaper articles to 
show that it is a great injury to ‘business’—(the blessed ‘ busi- 
ness !’)—to have a Presidential election every four years! 

“An empire would be much cheaper, and no doubt the fool 
people would vote for it. Is there any depth they are not capable 
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of ”—The Representative (Ignatius Donnelly’s Paper), Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


“To Mr. McKinley.”—‘It is just as impossible for business 
prosperity to be achieved by the single-gold standard with its 
consequent falling prices as it is for the human system to exist 
without food. Nobody knows this better than you, for you have 
stated so at various times, and the American people shall expect 
you to make use of your knowledge to forward bimetalism. We 
wish to call your attention to one other fact; that the American 
Republic is the greatest silver-producing nation in the world, so 
much so that it may almost be called an American product, while 
the English subjects own most of the gold-mines of the world. 
You have held yourself out as the friend of the American people 
and claim to be the champion of the American laborer as against 
the world. Is it too much to hope that you may be also champion 
for the sale of one of America’s greatest products, silver? Is it 
too much to expect that you will be in favor of American institu- 
tions against England or any other country. The road is open to 
you, Major McKinley, to become one of the world’s greatest men, 
or to have your name sent down in history as one of its worst. 
Which road will you take? Will you be for America and Ameri- 
cans against all the world, or will the plutocracy with all its 
trusts and its money power control your actions and cause you to 
become one of those who shall be known in history who ground 
the faces of the poor, who destroyed the prosperity of his own 
country that others might be rich, who helped to assassinate the 
tree of liberty in this, its home?”—Si/ver Knight and Watch- 
man (Senator Stewart's Paper), Washington. 


Harmony Must be Secured.—‘‘If the cohesive influence of 
plunder is strong enough to bring together the opponents of free 
coinage, surely patriotism, and all the holiest considerations 
which can appeal to the citizen, should be strong enough to lead 
the advocates of free coinage to join in perfect union in the cause 
of humanity. Ze News believes that there should be and must 
be firmer and more intimate unity of bimetalists than ever before, 
and that nothing must be allowed to interfere with it. The exact 
method of procedure by which this great end may be accomplished 
can not yet, perhaps, be definitely pointed out, but there are 
several ways open, and the selection of the best one is the problem 
to which all earnest silver-voters should set themselves. We 
must drop our minor differences, which only dissipate strength, 
and get into one solid body working for the same end. So long 
as bimetalists fritter away their energies over local differences or 
national questions that are not vital, they lessen their ability for 
accomplishment and indirectly aid in the perpetuation of the rule 
of the money power.”— 7he News (Pop.), Denver, Col. 


To Continue Educating the People.—‘‘ Now, with charity to 
each other and asharp eye on the place-hunters, let us all unitedly 
and vigorously push the grand work of educating the people—not 
in bimetalism, for the double-specie basis is only a lesser fraud 
than the single-gold basis, but in the true science of money ; 
money the creation of law; paper money, the money of progress 
and intelligence. Let us show what a great blessing government 
railroads would be to the people, and how they would cut the 
claws of plutocracy. Let light shine upon the land question. 
Land monopoly is already casting its blight in several parts of 
the Union, and only awaits the time when large -bodies of land 
will be more profitable tothe plutocrats than scattered mortgages, 
to make land monopoly the greatest curse of the nation. 

“The campaign just closed proves that the people can not be 
united under Democratic leadership. The party that foisted 
Grover Cleveland upon the nation for the second time and backed 
him with a Congress, and thus brought ruin to the people, will not 
betrusted. The people must unite or be ground beneath the heel 
of the money power. They can look nowhere for relief except in 
the People’s Party. Educate them as to what is the matter and 
the remedy, and they will come to us."—7he Missouri World 
(Pop.), Chillicothe, Mo. 


“Give the Twins a Chance.’’—‘The present tariff rates are 
acceptable to all but a few industries, and those are of but little 
consequence in the estimation of the average legislator, as they 
relate chiefly to the productions of the farm. Manufacturers yot 
about all they asked for in the present law; they are not asking 
any change. Michigan and Iowa and North Dakota were carried 
for McKinley on the tariff issue. The same may be said of the 
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Pacific States. If no attempt at tariff legislation is made in the 
near future, those States may become restive. 

“To take up the money question at once and arouse the resist- 
ing elements of the country may have the effect to raise doubts 
concerning the duration of the visit begun by ‘confidence’ re- 
cently. And the country can’t get along without confidence. 
Prosperity is based on confidence. 

“But let us be patient and wait. Give the twins a chance.”— 
The Advocate (Senator Peffer's Paper), Topeka, Kans. 


“It took Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ten 
years to elect Abraham Lincoln.”—7he Workman (Lador), 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FARMERS’ DEMANDS AND NEEDS. 


WO farmers’ organizations met during this month to discuss 
conditions and formulate plans of improvement. The 
Farmers’ National Congress, composed of delegates appointed 
from each Congressional district by governors of the respective 
States, convened at Indianapolis. Resolutions passed by the 
Congress ask for “most ample protection” for farm products, 
indorse the demands of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
for duties on wool, and demand the restoration of a bounty on 
domestic sugar. Other resolutions adopted were: Suffrage for 
women; an amendment to the laws against trusts, and the en- 
forcing of the laws and amendments; the granting of better mail 
facilities to the rural districts by the Post-Office Department; on 
measures by Congress for preventing the spread of hog cholera 
and other swine diseases; on the encouragement of the beet and 
cane-sugar growing industries ; on measures by the United States 
Government to prevent undesirable immigration; favoring a de- 


partment of commerce by the Federal Government; and the fol- 
lowing : 


‘“* Whereas, The recent election resulted in favor of bimetalism by inter- 
national commercial nations ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That the Farmers’ National Congress urgently requests the 
incoming Administration of the national Government to speedily adopt all 
practicable methods to obtain the concurrence of a sufficient number of 
nations to secure international bimetalism, with the unlimited coinage of 
gold and silveras equally money of ultimate redemption, and thereby to 
restore bimetallic prices for the world’s commerce.” 


The National Grange, consisting of delegates from state and 
county granges, in session at Washington, D. C., represented a 


membership of over 160,000. The executive committee's report 


states the demands of this organization in substance as follows: 


In settling the monetary and tariff policy of this country, the 
rights of the agricultural class must be respected, as well as the 
rights of moneyed institutions, for the prosperity of the country 
depends upon the general profitableness of all our industries. 
The farmers, comprising nearly fifty per cent. of the population, 
become the principal customers of our manufacturing institu- 
tions. Upon the prosperity of agriculture depends the prosperity 
of other industries, and under just, economic conditions the pros- 
perity of other industries will contribute to the prosperity of 
agriculture. 

Agriculture at the present time is suffering from disproportion- 
ate burdens, which if long continued may cause such disastrous 
results as have overtaken the agricultural class in various coun- 
tries. It is therefore of the greatest importance, in settling the 
economic policy of the country, that the interests of agriculture 
be given just recognition, and to secure this the farmers of the 
United States must stand manfully and resolutely upon the broad 
platform demanding equal justice. We must recognize the com- 
petition which our surplus agricultural products will meet in the 
markets of the world. The development of home industries and 
the diversification of crops will afford some relief, but even then 
the surplus agricultural productions in certain lines will demand 
serious attention. There should be not only sufficient duties 
levied to build up the trade and commerce of a nation and for the 
highest functions of government, but it may also become neces- 
sary to pay bounties in order to maintain a proper relation of 
prosperity among all industries of a nation. 


The official utterances of these organizations induce much 
partizan comment; Republican papers, in particular, refer to 
them as a significant defense of McKinleyism against Bryanism. 
The Chicago /nter Ocean, for instance, says that the Farmers’ 
Congress urges upon the incoming Administration simply the 
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policy to which it is pledged by the St. Louis platform. The 
Indianapolis Sentzne/ (Bryan Dem.) suggests that “the restora- 
tion of bimetallic prices” by international bimetalism would be 
open to the same objections of “dishonesty” and “repudiation” 
that have been raised against free coinage. The Denver 7zmes 
throws out the hint that “a union or ‘trust’ by which farmers will 
begin the regulation on a broad scale of their business interests 
is one of the necessities of the time.” 

The Baltimore Herald (Ind.) discusses the Populistic tone of 
the address of President B. F. Clayton, of Iowa, at Indianapolis : 


“The president’s address, indeed, was an eloquent and forceful 
philippic against trusts as the foe of the farmer, and as the ‘rob- 
ber baron’ of the nineteenth century. Much that was said was 
true, but the address contained many very exaggerated state- 
ments, and the appeal for suppressive legislation, carried to its 
logical meaning, could end only in the naturalization of all indus- 
try, and the enslavement of labor in communistic classes. 

“It is amazing, in the first place, how great a spirit of discon- 
tent has fastened itself upon the farmers, and it is no less remark- 
able that they are fast rushing into Socialism as the remedy for 
their woes. Unless this tendency is checked, the United States 
will soon have an agrarian movement to deal with as fierce, un- 
reasoning, and relentless as that of Germany. 

“But, fortunately, the Farmers’ Congress does not reflect the 
views of the mass of American farmers, than whom no more loyal 
and patriotic citizens of the Republic can be found.” 


The Charleston, S. C., Wews and Courter (Dem.) warns the 
National Grange against the politicians who will be ready to give 
to the farmers the form of protection without the substance : 


“Now the Grange proposes to have the protection party do for 
the farmers what it has so long done for the manufacturers—put 
up the prices of their products by protective legislation, which 
shall shut out the competing agricultural products of the pauper 
labor of other countries from our home market, as its manufac- 
tured products have been shut out for so many years. The 
Grange will ‘demand,’ in short, that ‘the same protection be 
given the farmer as is given the manufacturer,’ and the justice of 
this demand is beyond question. It ought to have been made 
and enforced long ago. We hope that it will be made with all 
the earnestness and vigor that its righteousness warrants, and 
that it will be pressed until the equal right of the farmer with the 
manufacturer to consideration by the common Government is 
vindicated and forever established in practise. . . . 

“If the Grange desires, however, to test the real sentiment of 
the party to which it will submit its demands, it should not fail 
to press the demand for an ‘export bounty,’ or the payment of so 
much money to every farmer on every bushel or pound of his 
products that is exported for sale in free-trade markets. It would 
be highly interesting to make this demand in earnest and push it 
vigorously, and see what reception it will meet at the hands of a 
protection Congress and of the protection party generally. It 
would be most instructive to the farmers and the people, besides, 
as it would serve the admirable purpose, if no other, of showing 
the absolute selfishness of the present dependent and protected 
interests, and how little regard they have for any interest but their 
own. When this was made plain, the next move of the Grange 
and the great interests it represents would be made much plainer. 
If the farmer is not ‘protected,’ and can not be protected, by 
tariff duties he should not be taxed for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer. 

“If he can not be ‘given the same protection as is given the 
manufacturer,’ it will be practicable at least to give the manufac- 
turer no more protection than is given the farmer, and that, of 
course, is the true and the best solution of the whole matter.” 


The Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Exper- 
iment-Stations convened at Washington during the sessions of the 
Grange. Their work is reviewed at length by W. S. Harwood in 
The North American Review for November. Mr. Harwood 
shows that these institutions in all the States and Territories have 
already laid the farmers under heavy obligations. We quote 
from The Journal of Commerce, which gives some of the main 
points of Mr. Harwood’s review, and comments thereon : 

“Bacteriology has discovered a disease fatal to the chinch-bugs 
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and instructed farmers how to disseminate it, and already that 
pest of the wheat farmer has lost most of its terrors and may be 
completely suppressed if the farmers will heartily cooperate with 
science. ‘Tuberculin has been found to be both a test of tubercu- 
losis in cattle and a cure for it. It must be confessed that dairy 
farmers have treated tuberculin with a good deal of hostility, but 
it is not only disclosing facts regarding some of their animals 
which they would fain keep concealed, but it is protecting their 
sound cattle from their diseased cattle, and it is saving animals 
that have been attacked by disease. There is ground for hope 
that before long farmers will recognize that tuberculin does them 
far more good than harm, and will cheerfully cooperate with the 
sanitary authorities to cure or exterminate diseased animals and 
save the human race from the use of infected meat and milk. In 
the long run the farmers have more to gain than to lose from the 
suppression of disease in cattle. Experiments are in progress in 
the breeding of wheat which promise to give the country and the 
world new varieties equal or superior to the best of the present 
wheats in quality, and far more productive. In the testing of 
seeds and soils and in the experimental feeding of cattle, both for 
flesh and for dairy products, the colleges and stations are doing a 
vast amount of work of great pecuniary benefit to the farmer. It 
is no small thing that a steer can be fattened for market in three 
years instead of six, and a pig in fourteen months instead of two 
years, and if the yield of wheat per acre is decreasing in this 
country, as to which there is some controversy, it is because the 
abundance of cheap land is so great that it is not thought worth 
while to enrich the soil and to cultivate thoroughly. 

“The fact is coming into general recognition that agriculture 
affords a field for scientific training and for business capacity. 
With all the adverse conditions the farmers have had to contend 
against, a good many of them have continued to make money and 
not a few have highly prospered. These are seldom those who 
are very fortunately placed; they are usually the men who differ 
from their neighbors only in the amount of intelligence and effort 
they apply to their occupation. Very much of the wailing about 
the deteriorated condition of the farmers comes from the men 
who have not enterprise enough to modernize their methods, and 
who are being left behind by some of their acquaintances, whose 
commercial instincts have led them into the cities, and by others 
who have stayed on the farm, but have appropriated the results 
of agricultural-college and experiment-station work, and have 
kept themselves tolerably well informed about the state of the 
markets.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE REPUBLICAN THANKSGIVING. 


HARK to the Thanksgiving turkey, 
While the Hannarites throng to the hall, 
And the Democrat weather looks murky, 
And we dine not—we dine not at all: 
“They gobbled, 
Gobbled, 
Gobbled all!” 


See how they throng to the table, 
And squeeze in and crowd to the wall; 
While out in the night that is sable, 
The Turkey-like monotones fall : 
‘*They gobbled, 
Gobbled, 
Gobbled all!” 


Call down a blessing, Bre’r Hanna— 
For you have the chair and the call; 
And wave your Republican banner, 
As you gobble the turkeys and all! 
“Just gobble, 
Gobble, 
Gobble all!” 
—The Constitution, Atlanta. 
THE Monroe Doctrine seems to gather strength with age.—7he Press, 
New York. 


WHOEVER may go into the Cabinet, Mark Hanna will undoubtedly be 
secretary of slate.—7he Dispatch, Chicago. 


IF there is no state of war in Cuba it is time the civil authorities put a 
stop to the disturbance of the peace.—7he Tribune, Detroit. 


MR. BRYAN seems to look for a revival of prosperity even in his Presi- 
dential enterprises.—7he Star, Washington. 


IT is all very well to tell Congress what to do, but the worst part is that 
Congress generally won't do it.—Zhe American, Baltimore. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MORE PAINFUL REMINISCENCES OF POE. 


HE fourth instalment of Mr. Thomas Dunn English’s 

“Reminiscences of Poe” is fully as damaging to the mem- 

ory of the dead poet as the one which appeared in part in our 

columns November 7. In the course of this instalment—which 

we judge is to be the last of the series—Mr. English thus excuses 
himself for the unpleasant task he has undertaken : 


“TI would gladly have whitened his [Poe’s] memory if it had 
been possible; and as it was not would have given him the char- 
ity of silence. The attacks of his injudicious friends upon me 
have forced me to this partial exposition of his life; but I have 
suppressed much, because I did not consider any more was neces- 
sary for my own vindication. Had I not been assailed, Gill and 
the rest of them might have made an apotheosis of mendac- 
ity, meanness, and ingratitude without any remonstrance from 
me.” 


Mr. English begins his article (/udefendent, November 5) by 
a word in palliation of Poe’s “intemperance,” assigning over- 
sensitiveness, love of approbation, poverty, and domestic afflic- 
tions as causes. Poe, Mr. English says, never received for his 
best productions one half their worth, “The Raven,” for in- 
stance, bringing him but thirty dollars. 
tinues : 


The article then con- 


“But while his occasional lapses from sobriety may be readily 
excused, his constant mendacity and deceit are capable of only 
one explanation. The intellectual faculties of Poe overbalanced 
all the rest, and the animal faculties dwarfed the moral. A refer- 
ence to some of his acts will show that he had little sense of right 
and wrong whenever need or resentment provoked him, and could 
no more be held responsible for many things that he did, than 
could a lunatic or an idiot. His audacity in asserting that I had 
borrowed money from him from time to time when he, poor fel- 
low, rarely received five hundred dollars a year for his work, and 
I, especially at the time he lays his charge, was in receipt of a 
large salary and perquisites from official sources, when all our 
common acquaintances knew the facts, shows that he was per- 
fectly reckless in his statements—a recklessness only excusable 
on the ground of moral idiocy. Two instances ‘selected out of 
others are quite enough, as in these he himself furnishes the evi- 
dence. 

“One of these was his obtaining under a false pretense, through 
Griswold, a sum of money from the publishers of the latter's 
book, ‘The Poets and Poetry of America.’ One day in Philadel- 
phia Poe met me, and said: ‘I have a good joke on Griswold ;’ 
and then proceeded to detail it. ‘I told him,’ said he, ‘that I 
thought he had made a capital book of his “ Poets and Poetry of 
America,” and I'd like to write a favorable review of it; but I 
was pressed for money, and couldn’t afford the time. He bit at 
the bait like a hungry gudgeon, and told me to write the notice, 
and as his publishers could use it he would pay for them my 
price. So I wrote and handed it to him, and he paid me.’ 

“*Well?’ I asked; for I saw nothing in that but one of the 
tricks of the trade. 

“*I knew he wouldn’t read it until he got home,’ continued 
Poe ; ‘but I should like to have seen his face when he dd.’ 

“*Wasn’t it favorable, then?’ 

“*Favorable? Yes, to the amateur in scalping. I abused the 
book and ridiculed him, and gave him the most severe using-up 
he ever had or ever will have, I fancy. I don’t think he'll send 
that to his publishers; and I’m quite sure they wouldn't print it 
if he did.’ 

“*It is a good joke—of its kind,’ was my answer. 
keep the money ?’ 

“*Keep it? No, indeed; I spent it at once.” 


‘You did not 


A slightly different version of this affair is given by Poe him- 
self in a letter to F. W. Thomas, in 1842, printed in Woodberry’s 
book and reprinted in Mr. English’s article; but Poe’s version 
confirms the charge of obtaining money from Griswold for a re- 
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view the latter wrongly supposed to be entirely different from 
what itwas. Another incident is narrated of Poe's being paid to 
deliver an original poem before a Boston audience, and serving 
up to them an old poem written, as he boasted afterward in 7he 
Broadway Journal (November 1, 1845), before he had completed 
his tenth year. 


Mr. English concludes with the following letter indorsing his 
review of Poe’s relations to 7he Broadwuy /ourna/, and fur- 
nishing additional insight into Poe’s character : 


“EvizaBeTtH, N. J., July 23, 1896. 

“ My dear English: 1 havecarefully read the paper you handed 
me, relative to your troubles with Mr. Edgar A. Poe, or rather 
with his biographers and critics, as well as with himself. With 
a positive knowledge of much which it contains, and floating 
memories of other portions, I do not hesitate to indorse it as cor- 
rect, and, under the circumstances surrounding the case, quite 
gentle in tone. 

“For a long time, and especially during our combined New 
York experiences, you had the capacity of being a perfect irritant 
to Mr. Poe, especially when the poet was lost in the inebriate. 
When entirely himself, and free from the grip of his enemy, such 
a condition was not apparent, for then he was gentle and respect- 
ful to you as to his other acquaintances and friends. How often he 
has rushed into my room, excitedly exclaiming, ‘Where is Eng- 
lish? I want tokill him.’ Fortunately, on these many occasions 
you were employed in your Custom House duties, and easily es- 
caped assassination; not that I supposed you were in any real 
danger from the exasperated poet, who had no weapon with him 
but his tongue, which, tho bitter enough when he chose to let it 
loose, could not ‘kill.’ Naturally I objected to having my apart- 
ment the place for a scene of violence, and was pleased that you 
were out of the way, nor did I wish for the discomfiture of Mr. 
Poe; for I felt assured that in the event of a personal conflict the 
odds were all against a favorable result for the author of ‘The 
Raven,’ an assurance justified by a subsequent experience, when 
he was severely and properly punished for his maudlin desire to 
attack you. His animosity to you was developed by a criticism 
you had published on something he had written, which criticism 
was decidedly spicy, and he, tho fierce almost to the verge of 
brutality upon the writings of others, could not patiently endure 
antagonistic opinions on hisown productions. You will probably 
remember how our warm-haired poetic friend of Philadelphia, 
Henry B. Hirst, gave Mr. Poe mortal offense by his parody on 
‘Never Seraph shook a Pinion over Fabric half sofair,’ by chang- 
ing it as follows: ‘Never nigger shook a shinbone in a dance- 
house half so fair,’ etc. Hirst never regained the regard of Poe 
after this flippant use of one of his poetic gems. 

“All the incidents connected with my short experience with 
The Broadway Journa/ are truly stated, as far as my memory 
recalls the unimportant events of half a century ago. 

“‘Altho it is proper for you, my old friend, to defend your repu- 
tation, even at the expense of others, I most sincerely regret that, 
at this late day, the weaknesses of that distinguished writer should 
be brought again to public notice. I could add much tothe slime 
which has flowed over his memory, but will not. His friends, 
many of whom knew nothing of him, except by his writings, have 
been injudicious, and have tried to bury his trangressions in the 
supposed wrong-doings of some of his contemporaries, thereby 
arousing defenses, which, as in your case, keep the memory of 
his ill-doings alive and tothe front. In thinking over the failings 
of Mr. Poe, much consideration should be given to the difference 
in the circumstances of his youth and those of his later years. 
During the period when his only resource was his pen, which 
gave him but small returns, his wants were largely in excess of 
his ability to procure what they demanded, and, no doubt, the 
misery arising from this cause drove him to submerge his troub- 
les in that which made his manhood disappear, and brought to 
life all that was ungentle in his nature. The character of his 
writings was such that he could not rapidly produce, which in 
conjunction with the then low prices attainable for literary work 
kept him continually on the rack of poverty. It is not difficult to 
be decently gentle and agreeable in prosperity, but to face smi- 
lingly the aggravations of want is not possible to many natures, 
and surely was not to his, 

“THOMAS H. LANE.” 
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THE WRITING OF AN OPERA. 


EGINALD DE KOVEN describes the method of procedure 

of himself and his collaborator, Mr. Smith, when they set 

out to construct a new opera. As the description is in the form 
of an interview with a representative of Zhe American Art 


Journazt it is off-hand, but interesting as far asit goes. He says: 


“There are one or two points we have to settle before we begin 
actual work. You know that the farther from reality the idea of 
an opera is the more natural it appears on the boards, and the 
more novelty there is the more assured the success. So the first 




















REGINALD DE KOVEN. 


thing to be considered is what country presents most in the way 
of a novelty that has not been done to death. We had ‘Robin 
Hood’ in England, ‘Rob Roy’ in Scotland, ‘The Fencing Master’ 
in Italy, ‘The Knickerbockers’ in America, ‘Seagand’ in Russia, 
and ‘Don Quixote’ in Spain, so the last time we decided that 
China had been the least worked up of any. Then we had to de- 
cide whether it should be all China or have other countries intro- 
duced into the plot. Our conclusion was that the plot would be 
more esthetic if it were entirely Chinese. 

“These points decided, Mr. Smith works out the plot and I 
begin to write music. Perhaps he gives me the lyrics roughly 
sketched out, and I set them to music. Perhaps I have some bits 
of music which I give him, and he fits his verses to them. We 
usually find that when we are working separately our efforts com- 
bine very well when we come to put them together. 

“Of course, you know we have to settle all the little details 
about how much music will be required in the acting. I remem- 
ber very well when I first started to write opera that I thought it 
would take about thirty-two bars of music for an exit passage. 
I found the actors could get off the stage very comfortably in 
four measures. Then the matter of situation must always be 
considered. Some years ago Mr. Coffin, of London, wanted a 
song for a certain passage. I fished out ‘O Promise Me’ for him. 
The song seemed to be all right, and Mr. Coffin sang it beauti- 
fully, but it did not take at all. Did not getaclap. We decided 
‘something must be wrong; the song seemed all right. So we 
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put it in another act, and you know the success the song has had 
since. 

“We never write an opera right through from beginning to 
end. We have a song or a bit of music, and we talk it over some 
time before we decide whether it shall go in the first or the last 
act. ‘ 

“*How long does it take to write an opera?’ 
on the way we work, of course. We have been working on ‘The 
Mandarin’ for about a year. Not steadily, certainly, tho it re- 
quired plenty of attention and thought. Some of our operas have 
been prepared in four mouths. The length of time varies. 

“What the success will be is difficult to tell. It took ‘Robin 
Hood’ two years to reach the height of its popularity. So far we 
are well pleased with the reception ‘The Mandarin’ has received, 
but New York will have to decide its success.” 


That depends 


KIPLING’S LATEST VOLUME OF VERSE. 


HE Tribune's reviewer grows very enthusiastic over Kip- 
ling’s new book, “The Seven Seas.” Here is the way his 


review begins: 


“The first thoughts it provokes are of how rare the man is; of 
how fresh and stirring his songs are; of how he, and he alone 
to-day, revives the exultant feeling of discovery which moved 
men when Coleridge and Wordsworth first dawned upon them in 
the ‘Ballads,’ and when Tennyson sent his famous volume of 
1830 out into the world. No other poet of Kipling’s time has 
quite this spell, which he shares with the great lyrists. Noone 
else so swiftly takes the reader captive, makes him forget the 
prose and trouble of the earth, and plunges him into the romance 
of a life whose baldest prose becomes enchanting in the poet's 
strain. The fine thing about his romance, too, is that he never 
pretends to invoke it by means of conventional, rhetorical, merely 
‘literary’ incantations. It springs from the instinctive music in 
his lines; from the piercing glimpses they give you—half humor- 
ous, half pathetic—of passionately human things; from the orig- 
inality, quaintness, and point of the diction; from, finally, the 
truth that pervades the work like sea, wind, or light. This last 
quality is never absent, and that it means so much as it does in 
the poems is explained by the fact that Kipling not only feels 
anxious to tell the truth, but sees clearly and can report exactly 
what he sees.” 


There is more to the same effect, and the writer quotes, as an 
example of Kipling’s direct touch, “direct to the point of rough- 


ness,” the following stanzas introductory to the barrack-room 


ballads in the present volume: 


When ‘Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me! 


The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 

They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 

They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at ’Omer down the road, 
An’’e winked back—the same as us! 


But the reviewer's critical faculty is not altogether charmed 
away by the bard, as the following strictures show : 


“Mr. Kipling has used plain speech in some of his new poems 
to an extent that adds nothing to our sense of his virility, but on 
the contrary leaves him for the first time convicted of bad taste. 
The danger of standing up too straight in order to prove your 
manliness is that you may fall backward, and this is what Mr. 
Kipling has done. There are lines in this book which have no 
earthly value in the rounding out of the poems in which they 
occur; they would never be missed, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that Mr. Kipling will have them expunged. . . . It is not 
convention which Mr. Kipling has violated, but the sense of 
cleanliness and delicacy which he has hitherto been among the 
first to uphold.” 
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“TAN MACLAREN’S” NEW STORY. 


* ATE CARNEGIE” is not likely to increase its author’s 

reputation as a literary artist, but it will probably be as 
popular as the “ Bonnie Brier Bush,” or any of his other essays in 
fiction, if only because it sounds again with equal skill those ap- 
pealing chords of humor and tenderness which in his first book 
gave him an immediate and distinctive place among the best 
writers of the day. 

“Kate Carnegie” is put forward as a novel—“Ian Maclaren’s 
first long novel,” says the publisher's note. As a novel it is dis- 
tinctly a failure. The central motive—the love of Carmichael, 
a Covenanting minister, young, provincial, prejudiced, and Kate 
Carnegie, the daughter of Jacobite ancestors, traveled, modern, 
experienced, aristocratic, yet withal impulsive and rich of heart— 
is rather touched than grasped; and the machinery of the tale is 
quite of the’simplest, almost bald in its maive¢é. The truth is 
that from first to last he is never seriously interested in his little 
thread of story, which is merely a string on which he hangs the 
curiously carved beads of Drumtochty character, and some dainty 
bits of description. Carmichael and Kate are comparatively 
flimsy sketches, and look like unfinished inventions; but the 
Drumtochty folks, especially those of them that are old friends, 
are intimate studies from life. 

The book opens with a capital description of the scene at a rail- 
way junction in the Scottish Highlands on the morning before 
the 12th of August, when the three great trunk lines of England 
have poured thousands of sportsnfen and their dogs into one little 
station for the opening of the shooting season. Kate and her 
father—an Anglo-Indian general—are returning to their ancestral 
home, the Lodge, after years of exile. 

Here is a description of Carmichael, and of his meeting, amidst 
all that babel of men and animals, with Kate: 


“Carmichael, the young Free Kirk minister of Drumtochty, 
who had been tasting the civilization of Muirtown over night, and 
was waiting for the Dunleith train, leant against the back of the 
bookstall, watching the scene with frank, boyish interest. Rather 
under six feet in height, he passed for more, because he stood so 
straight and looked so slim, for his limbs were as slender as a 
woman's, while women (in Muirtown) had envied his hands and 
feet. But in chest measure he was only two inches behind 
Saunders Baxter, the grieve of Drumsheugh, who was the stand- 
ard of manhood by whom all others were tried and (mostly) con- 
demned in Drumtochty. . . . Through a kind of providence and 
his mother’s countryness, he had been brought up among animals 
—birds, mice, dormice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, dogs, cattle, horses, 
till he knew all their ways, and loved God’s creatures as did St. 
Francis d’ Assisi, to whom every creature of God was dear, from 
Sister Swallow to Brother Wolf. So he learned, as he grew older, 
to love men and women as little children, even tho they might 
be ugly, or stupid, or bad-tempered, or even wicked, and this 
sympathy cleansed away many a little fault of pride and self- 
conceit and impatience and hot temper, and in the end of the 
days made a man of John Carmichael. The dumb animals had 
an instinct about this young fellow, and would make overtures to 
him that were a certificate for any situation requiring character. 
Horses by the wayside neighed at his approach, and stretched 
out their velvet muzzles to be stroked. Dogs insisted upon sit- 
ting on his knees, unless quite prevented by their size, and then 
they put their pawsonhischest. Hillocks was utterly scandalized 
by his collie’s familiarity with the minister, and brought him to 
his senses by the application of a boot, but Carmichael waived all 
apologies. ‘Rover and I made friends two days ago on the road, 
and my clothes will take no injury.’ And indeed they could not, 
for Carmichael, except on Sundays and at funerals, wore a soft 
hat and suit of threadbare tweeds, on which a microscopist could 
have found traces of a peat bog, moss of dikes, the scale of a 
trout, and a tiny bit of heather. . 

“His usual fortune befel him that day in Muirtown Station, for 
two retrievers, worming their way through the luggage, reached 
him, and made known their wants. 

“Thirsty? I believe you. All the way from England, and 
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heat enough to roast you alive. I've got no dish, else I'd soon 
get water. 

“*Inverness? Poor chaps, that’s too far to go with your 
tongues like a lime-kiln. Down, good dogs; I'll be back ina 
minute.’ 

“You can have no idea, unless you have tried it, how much 
water a soft clerical hat can hold—if you turn up the edges and 
bash down the inside with your fist, and fill the space to the 
brim. But it is difficult to convey such a vessel with undimin- 
ished contents through a crowd, and altogether impossible to lift 
one'seyes. Carmichael was therefore quite unconscious that the 
newcomers to the shelter were watching him with keen delight 
as he came in bareheaded, flushed, triumphant—amid howls of 
welcome—and knelt down to hold the cup till—drinking time 
about in strict honor—the retrievers had reached the maker’s name. 

“*Do you think they would like a biscuit?’ said a clear, sweet, 
low voice, with an accent of pride and just a flavor of amusement 
in its tone. Carmichael rose in much embarrassment, and was 
quite confounded. .. . 

“A hundred thousand faces pass before your eyes and are for- 
gotten, mere physical impressions; you see one, and it is in your 
heart forever, as you saw it the first time. Wavy black hair, a 
low, straight forehead, hazel eyes with long eyelashes, a perfectly 
shaped Grecian nose, a strong mouth, whose upper lip had a 
curve of softness, a clear-cut chin with one dimple, small ears set 
high in the head, and a rich creamy complexion—that was what 
flashed upon Carmichael as he turned from the retrievers. He 
was a man so unobservant of woman that he could not have de- 
scribed a woman's dress to save his life or any other person’s; 
and now that he is married—he is a middle-aged man now and 
threatened with stoutness—it is his wife’s reproach that he does 
not know when she wears her new spring bonnet for the first 
time. Yet he took in this young woman’s dress, from the smart 
hat, with a bird’s wing on the side, and the close-fitting tailor- 
made jacket, to the small, well-gloved hand in dogskin, the gray 
tweed skirt, and one shoe, with the tip on it, that peeped out 
below her frock. Critics might have hinted that her shoulders 
were too square, and that her figure wanted somewhat in softness 
of outline; but it seemed to Carmichael that he had never seen so 
winsome or high-bred a woman; and so it has also seemed to 
many who have gone farther afield in the world than the young 
minister of Drumtochty.” 


The Lodge is not far from Carmichael’s house, and, of course, 
he and Kate see a good deal of each other, in one way or another. 
They bicker, as young lovers so often do in life as in novels; and 
they drop into the mildest of misunderstandings, which reach a 
climax on the occasion of a certain sermon, wherein Carmichael 
“goes for” Mary Queen of Scots, comparing her to Jezebel; and 
Kate flings indignant from the Kirk. The general makes her 
write a letter of apology for this rudeness; but the rift is com- 
plete, and gossip and a bank failure and a shadowy aristocratic 
wooer, Lord Hay, seem in a fair way to separate them forever, 
when a chance meeting in the woods leads to the following rapid 
and wholesome explanation—the reader premising, however, 
that a dea ex machina in the shape of Janet, a Highland widow, 
had precipitated matters by some wholesale cunning and charita- 
ble lying : 


“No one can walk a mile in Tochty woods, where there are 
little glades of mossy turf, and banks of violets and geraniums, 
and gentle creatures on ground and branch, and cool shade from 
the summer sun, and the sound of running water by your side, 
without being sweetened and comforted. Bitter thoughts and 
cynical criticism, as well as vain regrets and peevish complaints, 
fell away from Carmichael’s soul, and gave place to a gentle 
melancholy. He came to the heart of the wood, where was the 
lover’s grave, and the place seemed to invite his company. A 
sense of the tears of things came over him, and he sat down by 
the river-side to meditate. It was two hundred years or more 
since the lassies died, who were never wedded, and for him there 
was not even to be love. The ages were linked together by a 
long tragedy of disappointment and vanity, but the Tochty ran 
now as in the former days. What was any human life but a drop 
in the river that flowed without ceasing to the unknown sea? 
What could any one do but yield himself to necessity, and sum- 
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mon his courage to endure? Then at the singing of a bird his 
mood lightened and was changed, asif he had heard the Evangel. 
God was over all, and life was immortal, and he could not be 
wrong who did the will of God. After a day of conflict peace 
came to his soul, and in the soft light of the setting sun he rose 
to go home. 

“*Miss Carnegie . . . I did not know you were here... . I 
thought you were in London,’ and Carmichael stood before Kate 
in great confusion. 

““*Nor did I see you behind that tree’—Kate herself was startled. 
“Yes, the general and I have been visiting some old friends, and 
only came home an hour ago. 

“*Do you know’—Kate was herself again—‘the first thing I do 
on arrival is to make a pilgrimage to this place. Half an hour 
here banishes the dust of a day’s journey and of... . 

“** Besides, I don’t know whether you have heard,’ Kate spoke 
hurriedly—‘that it is now settled that I. . . we will be leaving 
the Lodge soon, and one wants to have as much as possible of 
tha old place in the time remaining.’ 

“She gave him this opportunity in kindness, as it seemed, and 
he reproached himself because he did not offer his congratula- 
tions. 

“*Vou will, I. . . the people hope, come often here, Miss Car- 
negie, and not cast off Drumtochty, tho the Lodge be not your 
home. You will always have a place in the hearts of the glen. 
Marjorie will never be grateful enough for your readings,’ which 
was bravely said. 

“*Do you think that I could ever forget the glen andmy... 
friends here? Not while I live; the Carnegies have their own 
faults, but ingratitude is not one. Nor the dear rabbi’s grave.’ 
Then there was silence, which Carmichael found very trying— 
they had been so near that day in Kilbogie Manse, with only the 
rabbi, who loved them both, between; but now, altho they stood 
face to face, there was a gulf dividing them. 

“*It may not be so easy for me to visit Drumtochty often, for 
you know there has been a change . . . in our circumstances, and 
one must suit one’s self to it.’ 

“Carmichael flushed uneasily, and Kate supposed that he was 
sympathizing with their losses, 

““T hope to be a busy women soon, with lots of work, and I 
shall use every one of my little scraps of knowledge. How do 
you think I shail acquit myself in my new réle?’ 

“It was a little hard on Carmichael, who was thinking of a 
countess, while Kate meant a governess. 

“*You need not ask me how I think you willdoas . . . in any 
position, and I—wish you every success, and . . . (with a visible 
effort) happiness.’ 

“He spoke so stiffly that Kate sought about for reasons, and 
could only remember their quarrel and imagined he retained a 
grudge—which she thought was rather ungenerous. 

“*It occurs to me that one man ought to be thankful when we 
depart, for then he will be able to call Queen Mary names every 
Sunday without a misguided Jacobite girl dropping in to create a 
disturbance.’ 

“*Drumtochty will have to form its own opinion of poor Mary 
without my aid,’ and Carmichael smiled sadly in pardon of the 
past, ‘for it is likely, altho no one knows this in the Glen, that I 
shall soon be far away.’ 

“*Leaving Drumtochty? What will Marjorie do without you, 
and Dr. Davidson, and . . . allthe people?’ Then, remembering 
Janet's gossip, and her voice freezing, ‘I suppose you have got a 
better or more convenient living. The Glen is certainly rather 
inaccessible.’ 

“* Have I done anything, Miss Carnegie, to justify you in think- 
ing that I would leave the Glen, which has been so good to me, 
for—worldly reasons? There is enough to support an unmarried 
man, and I am not likely to. . . to marry,’ said Carmichael, 
bitterly; ‘but there are times when it is better for a man to 
change his whole surroundings and make a new life.’ 

“It was clear that the Bailie’s daughter was a romance of 
Janet’s Celtic imagination, and Kate’s manner softened. 

“The rabbi’s death and .. . your difference of opinion—some- 
thing about doctrine, wasn’t it? we were from home—must have 


been a great trial, and, as there was no opportunity before, let me - 


say how much we sympathized with youand . . . thought of you. 

““Do you think, however, Mr. Carmichael,’—she spoke with 
hesitation, but much kindness—‘that you ought to fling up your 
work here on that account? Would not the rabbi himself have 
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wished you to stick to your post? . . . and all your friends would 
like to think you have been . . . brave.’ 

“*You are cruel, Miss Carnegie; you try me beyond what I can 
endure, altho I shall be ashamed to-night for what I am to say. 
Do you not know or guess that it is your . . . on account of you, 
I mean, that I must leave Drumtochty ?’ 

“*On account of me?’ Kate looked at him in unaffected amaze- 
ment. 

“* Are you blind, or is it that you could not suspect me of such 
presumption? Had you no idea that night in Dr. Davidson's 
drawing-room? Have you never seen that I... Kate—I will 
say it at once to your face as I say it every hour to myself—you 
won my heart in an instant on Muirtown Station, and will hold 
it till I die. 

“*Do not speak till I be done, and then order me from your 
presence asI deserve. I know thatit is unworthy o fa gentleman 
and . . . a minister of Christ to say such things to the betrothed 
of another man; only one minute more’—for Kate had started as 
ifinanger . . . ‘I know also that if I were stronger I could go on 
living as before, and meet you from time to time when you came 
from the Castle with your husband, and never allow myself to 
think of Lady Hay asI felt to Miss Carnegie. But I am afraid 
of myself,and . . . this is the last time we shall meet, Miss Car- 
negie. Forgive me for my love, and believe that one man will 
ever remember and . . . pray for you.’ 

“Carmichael bowed low, the last sunshine of the evening play- 
ing on his fair hair, and turned to go. 

““*One word, if you please,’ said Kate, and they looked into one 
another’s eyes, the blue and the brown, seeing many things that 
can not be written. ‘You may be forgiven for . . . loving me, 
because you could not help that,’—this with a very roguish look, 
our Kate all over—‘and I.suppose you must be forgiven for listen- 
ing to foolish gossip, since people will tell lies’—this with a stamp 
of the foot, our Kate again—‘ but I shall never forgive you if you 
leave me, never’—this was a new Kate, like to the opening of a 
flower. 

“*Why? Tell me plainly,’ and in the silence Carmichael heard 
trout leap in the river. 

““* Because I love you.’ 

“The Tochty water sang a pleasant song, and the sun set glori- 
ously behind Ben Urtach.” 


The rabbi here mentioned is an old scholarly divine, who dies. 
He is very vaguely drawn; and his function in the tale seems to 
be chiefly to humble Carmichael, whom he reports to the Presby- 
tery for heretical preaching. There seemed a promise in this— 
especially in the meeting of the Presbytery—of some good Mac- 
larenish fun; but it does not “come off,” and a strong situation 
merely fizzles out in a be-careful-in-the-future sort of admonition. 





Another American Comic Opera.—‘ We are becom- 
ing wonted,” says Harper's Weekly, “to something that a few 
years ago (not more than half a dozen) was reckoned a sort of 
impossibility—the good opera-comique, and comic opera of home 
talents making, with libretto and score by either native Ameri- 
cans or from collaborators so associated with music in our country 
that Americans could have aright to feel pride in their piece. At 
least five instances have given us this satisfaction. We have had 
‘Robin Hood’ and ‘Rob Roy’ from Messrs. Smith and De Koven, 
‘The Wizard of the Nile’ by Messrs. Smith and Herbert, ‘El 
Capitan’ from Mr. Klein and Mr. Sousa, in each case matters that 
have shown us true humor and situations other than the farcical, 
along with a musical inventiveness and technic in touch with 
popular taste, but quite superior toan ordinary ‘popular’ quality.” 
To thisgroup, says 7he Week/y, should be added “ Brian Boru,” 
by Mr. Stanislaus Stange and Mr. Julian Edwards. The atmos- 
phere is racy of Irish surroundings, the scene being Jaid in Dublin 
in the tenth century. The hero, the strong-sworded Brian, be- 
comes enamored of a fair but false English beauty, Elfrida, who 
is left with him as hostage until the end of a truce with his Saxon 
foes. She lures him on into various perils, from which he nar- 
rowly escapes and returns to common sense and patriotic duty. 





THE papers are congratulating Miss Harriet Monroe on the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court confirming the award of $5,000 to her in her 
suit against 7he World for the unwarranted publication of her World's 
Fair poem. 
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NAPOLEON SARONY. 


TT HE famous artist-photographer, Napoleon Sarony, died sud- 

denly of brain paralysis, on Monday, November g. Sarony’s 
gallery was established in New York city in 1867, and he pro- 
ceeded to revolutionize the conventional methods and ideas of 
his craft. Under his touch photography developed out of the 
realm of mechanics into the realm of art. He had, indeed, 
“served his time” as an artist before taking to photography. Born 
in Quebec in 1821, and coming to New York in 1831, he began the 
study of book-illus- 
tration, afterward 
founded the litho- 
graphing firm of 
Sarony, Major, and 
Knapp, of which he 
was the designing 
artist, and soon after 
retired from the 
firm on a compe- 
tence, and devoted 
himself to the study 
of art in Europe. 
His fortune being 
mismanaged by 
agents, he was left 
penniless, and turn- 
ed to photography, 
establishing himself 
first in Birmingham, 
England, and six 
years later in New 
York. 

Many anecdotes 
are narrated of Sarony that illustrate his character and his 
methods. The American Annual of Photography has an inter- 
view with him by Gilson Gillets: 





NAPOLEON SARONY. 


“‘The art of posing [said Sarony] is not posing. The true 
pose is not a pose, but a natural position. So when we photog- 
raphers take a picture of a person not posing, we have fallen into 
the habit of calling it a snap-shot. Now, a good snap-shot pic- 
ture requires the use of all the art the photographer commands. 
It must be taken at the moment the subject is unconscious, and 
at his best. Look at this picture of James G. Blaine, for instance. 
Mr. Blaine was relating to me some humorous incident. 

‘“* Are you ready to take my picture?’ he asked, when he had 
finished his story. 

‘““It is taken,’ I replied. I had caught him just at the right 
moment when he was reaching the climax of his story, and the 
photograph is the very best I have ever seen of him.’” 


Thomas Nast speaks of Sarony as follows in The Tribune: 


“Partly from imitation and partly from following out his direc- 
tions, all his sitters seemed to catch the Sarony tricks of expres- 
sion and pose. If they didn’t he wouldn't take them atall. He 
had not much patience with people who were naturally stiff and 
awkward, and it was his custom to turn such patrons over to 
some one of his assistants. It was hardly flatteri g to them, but 
that did not trouble Sarony. He would not waste his time where 
it seemed impossible to obtain good results. 

“Then, with that other class of persons who wished to be 
allowed to pose themselves he would have nothing to do. He 
knew his own profession, and insisted upon having absolute lib- 
erty to do his work as he thought best. More than one well- 
known actress-has been reduced to tears because Sarony would 
not ‘take her’“any more. This was his punishment for interfer- 
ence with his ideas. 

“One day I went into the studio and found Sarony, with a 
proof in his hand, talking with great animation to a woman well 
known in society. Both appeared in very bad temper, and I tried 
to slip out again unnoticed. But Sarony immediately called me 
back, 
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***T’ll leave it to you, Nast,’ he said, ‘if this woman hasn’t got 
aturned-up nose. She says she has not; there it is in the proof. 
Now, which is the truth?’ 

“Well, that was rather a tight place for me. I wasn’t going to 
give a decision, so I made some excuse about having to rush 
away at once on important business. The woman was mortally 
offended, of course. But that just shows what Sarony would do 
in defense of his own work. 

“In many ways he was reallya caricaturist. That is, his poses 
were sometimes so odd that the picture seemed like a travesty on 
nature. For that reason he excelled himself in photographing 
theatrical characters in costume. No one caught the true spirit, 
either of comedy or tragedy, quite like Sarony.” 





“THE GREATEST SONG-WRITER OF ALL 
TIMES.” 


*O Liszt enthusiastically characterized Robert Franz, about 
whom Henry T. Finck tells us some interesting things in 
The Looker-On. His sketch begins as follows: 


“If the father of Robert Franz had not committed the indiscre- 
tion of marrying at the age of sixty, more than two hundred of 
the best songs in existence would never have been written. Phys- 
iologists tell us that the children of aged parents are peculiarly 
liable to all sorts of degenerate nervous conditions—epilepsy, in- 
sanity, blindness, deafness, etc. Robert Franz’s fate did not dis- 
prove this doctrine. Before he was thirty years old his nervous 
system and his hearing became impaired. In 1848—the year of 
his marriage—the shrill whistle of a locomotive made matters 
worse; he suddenly found himself unable to hear the highest 
tones any more, and from that time on one tone after another 
vanished forever, step by step, from the highest to the lowest, 
until 1876—the year of the first Baireuth Festival—found him 
totally deaf. Nor was this all. Three years later his right arm 
became paralyzed from the shoulder to the thumb, so that he was 
unable to write any more letters except with lead pencil. As 
early as 1867 he had been obliged to give up his positions as 
organist and conductor; he was suffering at that time from such 
frightful hallucinations, especially at night, that his friends feared 
he might become insane. Thus the experience of Franz corrob- 
orates not only the physiological doctrine just referred to, but also 
the current notion that there is a certain relationship between in- 
sanity and genius. For Franz was a genius in the strictest sense 
of the word. Liszt went so far as to pronounce him the greatest 
song-writer of all times.” 


Mr. Finck speaks of the services Franz performed in editing the 
scores of Handel and Bach, and then continues: 


“Franz had a habit, in his letters and in conversation, of always 
speaking of Bach and Handel in the same breath, ‘ Beethoven 
and Mozart,’ he said to Waldmann one day, ‘are nearer to our 
modern way of feeling; but more powerful, more universal, are 
Bach and Handel; with them everything is so simple and un- 
erring that we are “stonished; their strength never degenerates 
into brutality nor their tenderness into sentimentality.’ ‘If any 
one understood the de/ can/éo of the Italians, it was Handel,’ he 
said on another occasion. ‘I took him for a model in my songs. 
Therefore there is real melody in my songs; the aged Garcia 
advisedly said that of the songs of all the German composers, 
mine are best suited for the voice.’ He was disappointed because 
so little notice had been taken by professionals of his arrange- 
ment of a number of Handel's operatic arias for the concert-hall, 
in which he believed them to be peculiarly effective, as they were 
but loosely connected with their operatic surroundings. ‘Listen, 
listen, how beautiful,’ he exclaimed to his Boswell one day, his 
eyes beaming with joy as he played one of those arias for him. 
He himself, poor man, could listen with the mind's ear only. 

“With all his admiration for Handel, Franz recognized his 
great inferiority to Bach. He is reported as saying: 

“If Iam asked which of the two has the greater creative power 
(which is the main thing), I reply that Bach stands far and high 
above Handel. In Handel we find certain themes, forms, turns, 
which recur in almost all his works—he remains within a certain 
circle—whereas Bach's genius is inexhaustible; it is astounding, 
impossible to comprehend where he gets this wealth, this origi- 
nality without limit.’” : 
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SCIENCE. 


THE SPEECH OF GORILLAS. 


OBERT L. GARNER, of “monkey-speech” fame, has come 
to the front again with a volume entitled “Gorillas and 
Chimpanzees,” in which he relates his observations made in trop- 
ical Africa, while living, as he alleges, in an iron cage in the 
tecesses of the primeval forest. It will be remembered that his 
veracity has already been impeached, it having been charged that 
he spent his time in Africa in the seclusion of a French mission 
station, and did not venture into the forest at all. Zhe Saturday 
Review, London, which notices the book under the heading “ Mr. 
Garner Again,” evidently shares the opinion of the French geog- 
raphers who have openly made these charges, and it finds in the 
book statements that it uses to confirm this opinion. Says the 
reviewer : 


“Unfortunately the author is no precisian in geography, and 
we are left in some doubt as to the exact locality in which the 
cage was erected. ‘The part selected was along the Equator and 
south of it about 2°.’ From the sketch of his itinerary, it seems 
that he went two hundred miles up the Ogowe River, and, pass- 
ing through the lake region to the south, reached a place about 2° 
from the Equator and twenty miles from the coast. We have 
been quite unable to follow this route on the ordinary maps of 
Africa, but some additional details we have derived from this 
volume make the matter somewhat simpler. Various photo- 
graphs are reproduced in which Mr. Garner and his native boy 
are seen setting out from the cage for a walk, or preparing for 
the night, or watching for gorillas. Unless some friendly gorilla 
took the photographs, it is plain that the locality was within easy 
range of a photographer’s establishment. Moreover, as in all the 
photographs Mr. Garner appears to have been very accurately 
shaved, and as he repeatedly describes the economies of equip- 
ment he had to put up with, it is plain that the site was within 
easy range of a barber’s shop. Finally, as Mr. Garner mentions 
that while he was in the cage he received a letter containing a 
document that required signature, it is plain that it was within a 
postman’s rounds. And so the locality may be fixed as that 
point reached by going two hundred miles up the Ogowe and 
back again to within twenty miles of the coast, still keeping 2° 
south of the Equator, to the point where there is a barber, and a 
photographer, and a postman. To make the position absolutely 
clear, we are bound to add that Mr. Garner describes with some 
minuteness the visit of an armadillo to his cage. ‘There are no 
armadillos in tropical Africa.” 


Of the scientific value of the observations described, the re- 


viewer has no great opinion. He goes on to say: 


“The dubiety as to geography is of little importance, as Mr. 
Garner’s results are not of a kind to send other naturalists hurry- 
ing to his forest. No information of the slightest value is given 
as to the sounds and call-notes that may be uttered by the apes in 
their native forests. Half an hour in the Zoological Gardens 
would give as much knowledge to a competent observer as Mr. 
Garner brought back from Africa. Indeed, he himself seems to 
have some notion of this; for the greater part of his section upon 
gorillas is taken from descriptions of the well-known Consul II., 
which lived for some time in the Gardens at Manchester. In the 
particular matter of speech Mr. Garner’s statements are merely 
ridiculous. He devotes three or four pages to them, and gives 
no information except that, as ‘all alphabets have been deduced 
from pictographs,’ alphabets can not represent the sounds made 
by gorillas and chimpanzees. And so he invented a mysterious 
set of symbols consisting of brackets and dashes. However, in 
order to make these symbols intelligible, he himself translates 
them into the despised alphabetical system. 

“The greater part of the volume is just such a loose and inac- 
curate compilation as’ might have been made in England by one 
ignorant of anatomy and zoology, and quite unpractised in wri- 
ting. Bad grammar is as abundant as bad science, and we can 
only wonder that a firm of publishers should care to risk their 
reputation by issuing so worthless a volume.” 
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A reply from the author of the book is evidently in order. 
Such specific charges as are here implied, especially as they have 
been made before, will probably not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. Another English authority, Ze Sfecta‘or, in its review 
of the book does not impeach the author’s veracity, but devotes 
only a few lines to him, going off at once into an elaborate dis- 
quisition of its own, to prove that no animals can be said to have 
“language,” properly speaking. Its only allusion to the author 
is contained in its introductory paragraphs, which runs thus: 


“Mr. Garner's latest book, giving the results of his visit to the 
West African forest to study the habits, and, if possible, to learn 
the language, of the larger apes, is interesting, but disappoint- 
ing. ‘There evidently is no ‘common code’ for a universal ape 
language, and a very careful study of the creatures which he kept 
in captivity in their native country shows that such sounds as the 
different species utter are very limited in number, and do not 
express more ideas than other and better-known animals convey 
to each other by the voice. The chimpanzee, for instance, has 
distinct sounds for the ideas of food, recognition, fear, affection, 
warning, and discomfort, and two gestures of negation, a move- 
ment of the arm away from the body, and toward the person ad- 
dressed, and that of turning its back and moving the arm back- 
ward. Other apes have an even more limited vocabulary, and tho 
their intelligence is of a very high order, their means of commu- 
nication, except perhaps by gesture, are not greater than those of 


many other quadrupeds, notably the cat, and less than those of 
certain birds.” 





IS A WOMAN AN UNDER-DEVELOPED MAN? 


oe 


OMAN is intellectually and physically a man arrested in 

his development”—so a reviewer in the Revue Scienti- 
jiqgue sums up the teachings of one of Lombroso’s latest works, 
“The Female Criminal.” It is hard to tell whether women should 
be pleased or provoked at the attitude taken in this work by the 
noted Italian writer. First he shows that woman is by nature 
less criminal than man, and, even when she becomes a law- 
breaker, has fewer of the outward signs and symptoms of the 
born criminal. Then he says that this very fact, being due to her 
less degree of variability, indicates that she belongs to an earlier 
stage of development than man and is hence inferior. Finally he 
makes matters even by telling us that this inferiority is amply com- 
pensated for by her greater susceptibility to pity and the finer 
emotions. So that, after all, women may read the book without 


losing self-respect. We quote a few paragraphs from the review 
already:alluded to: 


“We see that the female of the lower orders of creation is 
superior to the male in size and in the complexity of her organs, 
and is thus the queen of the species, but higher in the scale she 
is less powerful and less variable, and finally she becomes a 
humble slave. 

“So likewise in the human race we see that before arriving at 
womanhood the girl equals or surpasses the man in physical de- 
velopment, and often also in intellect; but little by little she falls 
behind and stays there, thus giving, even by her ephemeral 
superiority, proof of an atavistic phenomenon common to inferior 
races; that is, precocity. 

“So, too, the relative rarity of the stigmata of degeneration 
observed in the woman, which at first might seem a sign of 
superiority, is on the contrary related to her lesser variability, 
which is still a characteristic of inferiority. . . . 

“Finally, the rarity of the criminal type, and consequently of 
the born criminal, among female criminals, which seems to con- 
tradict the foundations of Lombroso’s theory, on the contrary 
confirms this theory, when we consider that this rarity is related 
to the smaller frequency of degeneration and of epileptic cortical 
irritation—the most frequent causes of innate crime. 

“The coexistence in woman of cruelty and pity is also an ap- 
parent contradiction, which Lombroso explains by referring to 
the influence of maternity, which, being added to primitive 
cruelty, often counteracts it; so, too, her inferiority in genius, 
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force, and variability explains how, being perhaps less moral, the 
woman is nevertheless less often criminal. .. . 

“But, finally, even if we can show that a woman is intellectu- 
ally and physically a man arrested in his development, the very 
fact that she has more pity and is less criminal than he compen- 
sates advantageously for this inferiority, while assigning to hera 
very different rdle in the social organization.” 


The reviewer ends by commending all these facts to the earnest 
study of those who are trying to make the two sexes as far as 
possible equal.— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





DIAMONDS MADE WHILE YOU WAIT. 


HENRI MOISSAN,: the eminent French chemist, to 
e whose recent visit to this country we have already al- 
luded in these pages, lectured on his researches with his electrical 
furnace at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, on 
October 27, and among other interesting experiments made dia- 
monds before the eyes of his audience, or at least went as far in 
the process as he could conveniently go during his lecture. It 
may be noted at the outset that M. Moissan’s diamonds are of in- 
terest to the chemist and mineralogist rather than to the jeweler, 
as they are black and not larger than a pin’s head. The wonder- 
ful furnace in which they are made, and which produces the 
highest temperature known on earth, is thus described (we quote 
from the report in Electricity, November 4) : 
“By the aid of the accompanying diagrams the electric furnace 
used in M. Moissan's celebrated investigations may be readily 
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DIAGRAMS OF THE MOISSAN ELECTRICAL FURNACE. 


(By permission of Flectricity.) 


understood. Every one is familiar with the calcium or Drum- 
mond light, which owes its luminosity to the intense heat caused 
by the oxyhydrogen flame impinging upon a cylinder of prepared 
lime. M. Moissan illustrated this light ona large scale by direct- 
ing a very large oxyhydrogen flame upon a piece of lime half as 
big as his head. The light was intense and dazzling, and the 
temperature was, he said, about that required to melt platinum. 
Lime has the property of being a ves y foor conductor of heat, 
and so it occurred to him to use it for the walls of his furnace. 

“As shown in the cuts, the furnace consists of two parts, A the 
cover, and # the furnace proper. The latter consists of a block 
of lime, roughly squared, in horizontal section about 10 inches 
broad and wide and 7 or 8 inches high. The center of this is 
bored out from above somewhat conically for the reception of the 
crucible. From opposite sides this block is slotted for the intro- 
duction of the carbon electrodes, - Z’. The cover 4 has the 
same horizontal section as Z and is simply laid on the latter to 
complete the furnace. Just over the crucible cavity the cover is 
slightly cut away in the shape of adome. The crucible, shown 
at C, is simply a thin cylindrical vessel of carbon into which the 
substances to be fused are placed. 

“In order to prevent the formation of calcium carbid by the 
action of the lime of the furnace upon the carbon of the crucible, 
a little magnesia is thrown into the hearth or cavity first, and the 
crucible placed upon this. 

“It will be observed from the cut that the axis of the carbons 
is slightly above the top of the crucible. The arc itself therefore 
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plays no direct part in the operation of fusion. The province of 
the arc is simply to supply the heat, which is conserved by the 
non-conducting surroundings and reflected downward into the 
crucible by the domed roof formed by the cover. For many pur 
poses the use of the reverberatory type of furnace such as this has 
many advantages over the other type, in which the electrodes 
enter the bath and the arc passes directly through it. . . . The 
double line D D’ represents sheets of heavy asbestos paper in- 
terposed between the furnace and the supports of the carbons, te 
act as shields for the supports against the intense heat and flames 
which issue from the slots when the furnace is in action. 

“The block of lime constituting the furnace rested upon a heavy 
plank, and in guides in the same plank rested two heavy wooden 
blocks which constituted the supports for the carbon electrodes. 
These latter are not shown in the drawings, but to control the 
furnace, these blocks, upon which were fastened the metallic car- 
bon-holders, are so adjusted that the junction of the carbons 
comes directly over the crucible, and when the current is turned 
on, the arc is drawn to the desired size by withdrawing one of the 
blocks more or less—the regulation being entirely by hand.” 


With this compact but powerful apparatus M. Moissan showed 
many wonderful experiments, of which we describe here only one 
—the manufacture of real, tho minute diamonds by the subjec- 


tion of carbon to intense beat with iron. ‘To quote again: 


“The first furnace experiment was the manufacture of dia- 
monds. Aftera short description of how he proposed to do it, M. 
Moissan placed some borings of Swedish iron in the little carbon 
crucible and covered it with sugar charcoal—this being the purest 
form of carbon attainable. The hearth of the furnace was then 
sprinkled with magnesia; the carbon electrodes adjusted and the 
cover placed on. 

“At asignal to M. Mailloux the current was turned on and the 
arc drawn by M. Moissan himself. There was for a time a 
tremendous splutter as the 20 horse-power of energy was liber 
ated within the confined space of a half-dozen cubic inches, but as 
the furnace heated up the noise quieted down and was succeeded 
by a calm. Presently flames began to issue from the ports 
through which the carbons entered the furnace, and, forced out as 
if by a blast from within, impinged upon the asbestos screens. 
These flames, indicating the combustion and incandescence of 
volatilized carbon and other products of the furnace, slowly 
changed color, indicating the progress of the operation.” 


During the fifteen to twenty minutes of the process a current of 
250 amperes and 60 volts had been passing through a cavity the 
size of an egg, yet so non-conducting is the material forming the 
furnace that M. Moissan could take off the lid with his naked 
hands. 


“As he raised the lid so that the audience could see its dome- 
shaped recess, which had constituted the roof of the tiny rever- 
beratory furnace, every eye was dazzled as by the sun itself, and 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise and pain arose on all 
sides. The lecturer had protected his’ own eyes with colored 
glasses, for it was necessary for him to look directly into the fur- 
nace. Seeing that everything was right, protecting his hand with 
a wet towel against the radiant heat, he grasped a small tongs 
and with it lifted the little crucible out of its more than fiery bath 
and plunged it into cold water. 

“He explained that the first time he had cooled the mass in 
that way he had taken every possible precaution, expecting an 
explosion, but that after repeating the process three hundred 
times without an accident he felt that the audience was safe. 

“After the crucible was cold he broke it, and a button of iron 


Says the report : 


‘of about the same diameter as the crucible and half an inch thick, 


but covered with graphite scales, was exposed to view. This, he 
said, contained the diamonds, if he had been so fortunate as to 
succeed in making them, but he did not wish his audience to think 
that the South African diamond fields had yet been supplanted. 
The diamonds he had thus far been able to manufacture were all 
very small—the largest not over 1 millimeter (3g thousandths of 
an inch) in diameter—and therefore of no commercial value asa 
gem. He hoped, however, to improve on this. 

“To get the diamonds out of the iron it was necessary to dis- 
solve the latter away with acids. He also stated that the form of 
the crystal seemed to depend upon the cooling agent used. For 
instance, if the crucible were quenched in mercury, the crystals 
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were uniformly of the normal octahedral form with striated faces. 
Some of these when exposed to the air would burst, showing 
great internal strains. This phenomenon of bursting had also 
been noticed in natural diamonds. When quenched in molten 
lead the crystals more often took the cubical form with sharp or 
rounded edges. This form had also been noticed in the natural 
product.” 
ADVANCED MEDICAL TREATMENT GIVEN 
IGNORANTLY. 


EVERAL cases have recently been described in which Orien- 

tal peoples have long been employing methods of treatment 

now known to be in accordance with the latest scientific ideas. 

Cosmos (Paris, October 31) cites some of the most curious, as 
follows: 


“It is told in La Médecine Moderne thata missionary in China, 
having seen two of his servants bitten by a mad dog, manifested 
great anxiety about them in the presence of five Chinese. These 
said to him in a reassuring tone: ‘Do not be alarmed, all five of 
us were bitten by a mad dog last March; it is now September and 
none of us has had a single symptom of rabies; that is because 
we ate of the raw liver of the dog that bit us. Your two servants 
will eat of the raw liver of this mad dog, and like us they will be 
preserved.’ 

“Pliny long ago recommended the same process, and it has 
been employed empirically and not without success in modern 
times by a number of physicians, such as Lux, of Leipsic, in 1829, 
and Pierre Dufresne, of Geneva. We should mention also Bur- 
nett, of London, who administered to consumptives an attenuated 
maceration of tuberculous lung, etc. 

“ According to the same review, the Annamites and Tonkinese 
have employed for centuries the prucess of precipitating foreign 
bodies from water by alum, and have used for an equally long 
time the following process for rendering potable and inoffensive 
the waters of the most dangerous marshes: 

“They collect in large calabashes the water of the rice-fields, 
taken from the middle of villages and contaminated by refuse of 
all kinds; they expose this to the sun for several hours, taking 
care to stir up the mass every hour or two. 

“By standing and being exposed to the sun, the water deposits 
all its solid particles at the bottom of the calabash, and there re- 
mains floating on the surface a sort of viscous iridescent scum, 
which is removed each time the water is stirred up, and which is 
composed of fatty matter coming from the decomposition of 
organic material. Three to five hours, according to the time of 
day and the intensity of the sun’s rays, suffice to obtain by decan- 
tation a purified water that may be drunk with perfect safety. 

“The Revue Scientifique, in quoting these two facts, mentions 
that in the first case the Chinese are practising, without doubt, a 
scientifically correct method of cure; in the second, the Annamites 
show us that they discovered before us the influence of light on 
bacteria. 

“Our contemporary sees in these facts an example of those in- 
tuitions that in general are the more correct the older they are. 
Some, perhaps, will see in them rather the traces of traditions of 
far-off ages, when man possessed full knowledge of these sciences 
that we are painfully and slowly resuscitating.”— 7vans/ated for 
Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





A New Diving-Machine.—‘The best-trained divers,” 
says Cosmos, “can not descend to great depths under water by 
reason of the rapid increase of pressure. A Swedish engineer, 
M. Waller, of Stockholm, being employed to attempt the raising 
of a sunken ship, has invented an apparatus intended to enable 
workmen to labor at a great depth in the same physiologic condi- 
tions as if they were in a pit or shaft, open to the sky. The 
device consists of an iron tube, made of sections bolted together, 
and 56 meters [184 feet] long. At the lower end, which isclosed, 
the tube is enlarged. In this enlarged space several persons may 
work; they reach it by means of a ladder in the tube. The 
chamber has a certain number of windows, closed by solid plates 
of glass that permit those within to see objects outside, which are 
illuminated by electric lamps hanging outside the walls of the 
tube. Levers that can be manipulated from the interior serve to 
seize, cut, draw up, attach chains and ropes, etc.; these are the 
arms or tentacles of this mechanical monster of the ocean depths. 
A sufficient amount of ballast is of course fastened to the system 
to cause it to descend and to hold it still when it has reached 
bottom.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE LIGHTNING. 


HE experiments made last year at Washington by Prof. 
Alexander McAdie and his associates, in photographing 
lightning from several points of view, so as to obtain its actual 
path through space, have already been alluded to in these col- 
In The American Journal of Photography (Philadel- 
phia, Novem ber) 
Professor McAdie 


umns. 


gives some interest- 
ing detailsof his ex- 
periments, a few of 
which we quote be- 
low, reproducing 
also some of his 
lightning pictures. 
Says Professor Mc- 
Adie: 

“It is very evi- 
dent that a flash of 
lightning is not gen- 
erally a straight 


line. Thestatement 
that lightning al- 
ways follows the 


path of least resist- 
ance, which is quite 
frequently made, is 
not, aS commonly 
understood and 
stated, true. Ohmic 
resistance does not 
determine the path. 
Without stopping to 
go intoadiscussion of the problem from its electrical side, it is 
enough to say that when the air is subjected to a strain, whether 
steady or intermittent, by a highly charged cloud and an op- 
positely charged earth surface, at a certain limit there will bea 
breakdown, and it is this breakdown that we wish to study by 
means of several cameras and simultaneous photographs. It is 
as if we had a piece 
of tremendously 
thick plate-glass and 
were going to crack 
it. Given three 
cameras ranged 
around ‘the line of 
fracture, can we get 
a composite picture 
from which we could 
make a model of the 
crack, showing all 
the little deviations 
in all directions? 
“A flash of light- 
ning has some points 
of interest not gen- 
erally thought of by 
the ordinary be- 
holder. In one of 
the illustrations 
herewith a horizon- 
tal flash will be no- 
ticed which changed 
direction ‘not less 
than four times. A 
flash rapidly ap- 
proaching or reced- 
ing will be out of 
focus in different places, and it may actually come back again 
into focus. The little beads and knobs seen on so many flashes 
are probably places where the flash changes direction. To 
investigate, then, the peculiarities of lightning discharges we 
planned this experiment. Three cameras were alined upon the 
apex of the Washington monument. The edifice is 555 feet high, 
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and makes a prominent feature in the landscape. ... We thus 
had the monument under photographic surveillance from all 
points of the compass, Whenever, between the hours of 7:30 
and 10:30 P.M., a thunder-storm was expected, the observers 
were at their posts, exposed their plates, and waited patiently. 

Our photographs showed that to the southeast over the water 
and lowlands, beyond the District line and on into Maryland, the 
majority of the flashes occurred. In fact, the path of the thunder- 
squalls was marked out by the lines of lightning discharge. 
Some flashes, about half a mile southeast of the monument, came 
within our field of work, and we obtained simultaneous photo- 
graphs of them, altho a little distorted. Change in direction was 
clearly shown, and with a piece of stiffly waxed string we subse- 
quently made a rough model of one of the flashes, showing how 
it started to come to earth in one direction and then changed. 
The exact location of the flash was determined by the intersecting 
lines and each change of direction by the appropriate photograph 
in that plane... . 

“It has always seemed to me that before we can offer adequate 
protection against lightning, we must measure the flashes and 
know something of their dimensions and energy. It is only wise 
to attempt to harness when you know how strong the object to be 
harnessed is. We can measure directly the work done by light- 
ning in fusing metals or breaking wood and masonry, or, as we 
have suggested, by photographically determining the dimensions 
of the flash, and working out, as Dr. Lodge has done, the elec- 
trical energy of a flash of such dimensions. 

“I may mention that on comparing the width of one of the 
flashes with an object of known dimensions close by, we made the 
width of the lightning streak certainly not less than ten feet. 
But as the intensity of the light will determine largely the im- 
pression on the plate, it will not do to say that the flash was ten 
feet wide.” 


It should be noted that the conventional artistic representation 
of a flash—a zigzag made up of acute angles and straight lines, 
has been shown by photography to be entirely erroneous. Pho- 
tography, of course, is not necessary to demonstrate this, but 
most people have apparently been too much overcome by fear of 
the discharge, distant tho it be, to note accurately its sinuous 
path unless it has been preserved for them by the sensitive plate. 





Perils of Scientific Kite-Flying.—Kite-flying for pur- 
poses of scientific or military observation has been occupying the 
attention of more than one experimenter of late, as every reader 
of the daily papers knows. The occupation is not without its 
dangers when the object of the flyer is to use his kite as a post of 
observation, which is what the military experimenters are aim- 
ing at. Zhe Sctentific American tells this story of a recent nar- 
row escape, which, had it not ended so fortunately, might have 
paralleled the sad fate of Lilienthall. It says: “Lieut. H. D. 
Wise, stationed at Governor’s Island, who has been experiment- 
ing with man-carrying kites, had a narrow escape on October 21 
from being a victim of his own experiments. The kites used 
were of the well-known Hargrave type which we have before de- 
scribed. They are flown three at a time. The half-inch rope 
was attached to a windlass to take up the strain. Attached to 
the cable, about a foot below the lowest kite, was a pulley, from 
which was rigged a boatswain’s chair, one end of a line through 
the pulley-block being attached to the chair and the other being 
left free. The purpose of this was to enable the observer to take 
his seat after the kites had been raised to a point where they 
would be steady. The pulley rope was 2,500 feet long and capa- 
ble of sustaining a weight of goo pounds, while the kites were 
planned to lift a weight of 186.9 pounds. The lieutenant weighs 
about 130 pounds. As the kites were raised, the chair was held 
down on the ground, while the other end of the rope was played 
out along with the kite cable, until the kites had attained a height 
of 200 feet. They were then held taut, and the chair and lanyard 
were carried to a point immediately beneath them. The lieuten- 
ant seated himself in the chair and was about to make the free 
end fast, after which the kites were to be permitted to ascend, 
carrying the observer up with them. Just at that moment there 
was a slacking of the cable, the pulley fell to the ground, and the 
kites, tumbling and diving, gradually settled to a point back of 
Fort Columbus, just south of Castle William. It was found on 
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examination that the central spine of the lowest kite had broken 
and the kite itself was torn in pieces. This had released the 
cable and pulley. Lieutenant Wise has been conducting interest- 
ing kite-flying experiments for some time.” 





Utilization of Burned-Out Electric Lamps.—‘“It 
has, so far,” says /udustries and Jron, London, November 6, 
proved a fruitless task to attempt the renewal of burnt-out incan- 
descent electric lamps. Yet there appears to be some economic 
fallacy involved in the destruction of what is, except in one small, 
if important, particular, a perfect piece of apparatus. It is 
stated that an American firm have now succeeded in making a 
commercial success of a process for renewing burnt-out lamps, 
which renders possible the use of the old bulbs at a very slight 
expense. By the new method the collar or base end of the lamp 
is not disturbed, the old filament being removed, and the new 
one placed through a small hole in the lamp bulb made by remov- 
ing the tip. ‘The small hole is subsequently closed exactly in the 
same manner as in the case of the new lamp, leaving nothing to 
indicate in the finished repaired lamp that it had ever been 
opened. It is stated that some 400,000 lamps have been repaired 
by this method, the filament being inserted through the small 
hole referred to by a skilful twist of the hand, and secured in 
position by a special carbon paste. ‘The black deposit on the in- 
side of the bulb is removed by fitting the lamp to a holder, and 
revolving it in a gas furnace; while, immediately following this 
operation, a small glass tube is fused to the opening made in the 
bulb, through which the lamp is exhausted. When this has been 
done, and the last trace of air and gas absorbed, a blowpipe 
flame is directed upon the throat of the tube, which is melted into 
a point exactly in every respect a counterpart of the original 
lamp.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘““WE understand,”’ says the London Speaker, ‘that Mr. Nansen has sold 
the English rights of the work in which he will describe his latest experi- 
ences in the Polar Seas, to Messrs. Constable, and that the sum he will 
receive in consideration thereof is unusually large—£10,000 being mentioned 
as the price of this book. The firm paying this price is a comparatively 
new one.”’ 


“IN a paper read before the British Association meeting,” says 7he 
Electric World, ‘*Mr. John Burke stated that he had determined, with the 
aid of a double-slit photometer and also photographically, that fluorescent 
bodies such as uranium glass absorb more light when fluorescing than when 
not. Uranium glass is therefore less transparent to the light of the candle 
in the daylight than it is in the dark, In other words, the absorption 
coefficients are altered during the fluorescence for the particular rays the 
bodies emit.” 


ACCORDING to 7he Medical Record, eggs are useful in the following 
applications: ‘‘A mustard plaster made with the white of an egg will not 
leave a blister. A raw egg, taken immediately, will carry down a fishbore 
that can not be extracted. The white skin that lines the shell is a useful 
application toa boil. White of egg, beaten up with loaf sugar and lemon, 
relieves hoarseness, a teaspoonful taken once every hour. An egg in the 
morning cup of coffee is a good tonic. A raw egg, with the yolk unbroken, 
in a glass of wine, is beneficial for convalescents.” 


“THE commission which has been inquiring into the proposal to unite 
New York and Philadelphia by means of a ship canal,” says 7ransfort, 
‘*has issued its report, and a very valuable and interesting document it is. 
Two surveys were made under the direction of the commission. By either 
route vessels would use the Delaware River from Philadelphia to Borden- 
town. Thence a canal would be cut across New Jersey, entering the sea 
at Sandy Hook. The distance between the two cities would thus be re- 
duced from 274 miles to 92 miles, of which 31% miles would represent the 
canal,” 


‘‘PROF. HENRI MOISSAN, the distinguished chemist, who came to this 
country to lecture at the Princeton celebration about his discoveries, chief 
among which is that of the electric furnace, was given a complimentary 
dinner on October 28 at the Hotel Waldorf. About fifty chemists, pharma- 
cists, and electricians were present, Prof. R. Ogden Doremus presiding. 
The Electric Review says: ‘‘M. Moissan gave an interesting account of 
his observation of American University life, where the thing which had 
struck him most, apart from the superb equipment for teaching, was the 
feeling of affection between the students and the professors.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE EYE.—“ Ata recent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Medicine,” says The American Journal of Photography, “ M. Guinkoft 
stated that he had successfully photographed the interior of the eye. The 
advantages of this method are important, since it enables actual pictures of 
the disease of the retina to be secured and compared from time to time to 
determine whether disease processes of the eye progress or not. The 
picture is made in two seconds. The apparatus can thus serve as an oph- 
thalmoscope, and any number of persons can thus observe the results.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE “CALL TO CHRISTENDOM.” 


ne HE Twentieth Century’s Call to Christendom” is the title 
of a very suggestive article in Zhe Homiletic Review for 
October (see LITERARY Dicest, September 19), which in a reprint 
has been widely distributed among ministers and leaders in evan- 
gelistic work. “The Call” directs attention to the fact that the 
twentieth century is not four years distant, but is now upon us. 
It is well established that Christ was born at least four years pre- 
vious to the current date assigned to the Christian era. Hence 
“The Call” comes to the churches for immediate action, and ap- 
peals to Christendom at once to “gird itself for world conquest.” 
The response to this appeal has already been hearty, and gives 
promise of an intensification of Christian effort. Referring to 
“The Call,” Zhe Christian Intelligencer says, ‘The times cer- 
tainly invoke an earnest turning to the Lord and the seeking of 
greater and better things for the church and the world.” 
In an editorial on the same subject, 7he Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia) says: 


“This call is for the immediate carrying of the Gospel to all the 
peoples of the earth; but it is not only the call of the twentieth 
century, but of all the centuries since the great sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. Nevertheless, the approaching close of this century and 
the beginning of another impresses men with the stern march of 
time, and causes our minds to instinctively look for some great 
movement similar to those which have marked the ending of past 
centuries. No more worthy movement than this can be men- 
tioned, and the call and privilege of the Gospel in permitting us 
to be coworkers with God are emphasized by the rapidly approach- 
ing end of the century. The way to do this is simple enough—to 
set to work immediately in one’s own sphere. By prayerful 
effort, and in the absence of censoriousness, to begin at home. 
The church needs convincing of sin; its own quarrels need heal- 
ing, and confession of being in the wrong, and requests of for- 
giveness on the part of church-members, and members of families 
now at variance, will do much to break down the barriers that 
keep out the tide of pure and undefiled religion, and fit each 
Christian man and woman for individual work for the souls of 
others. The soul-winner can not be other than a thorough ser- 
vant of God; for none are so quick to detect the absence of 
Gospel in the lives of those who preach it as those to whom it is 
preached. We sincerely trust that this call from the Risen Lord, 
so powerfully accentuated by the coming of the twentieth cen- 
tury, will not pass unheeded.” 


A writer in Zhe Mid-Continent (St. Louis) has the following 
reference to “ The Call”: 


“A blazing torch was Tit when Dr, Gregory, editor of 7he 
Homiletic Review, sent forth his clarion call to the ministry, 
pleading for a mighty forward movement all along the line. 
From the same source in the East has come another flaming 
torch, ‘The Twentieth Century’s Call to Christendom,’ pressing 
home the need of personal consecration and immediate practical 
efforts on the part of every believer for the conversion of the 
world. Dr. Niccolls, speaking for the West and Southwest, 
lights a needed fire when in 7he Mid-Continent he says, ‘We 
need a Gospel, not of mere words, but of power and life, a 
preaching of it that will convict the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment tocome. And this is but to say that we need 
the Holy Spirit, in the powerful and gracious exercise of his min- 
istry.’ Dwight L. Moody believes that ‘the proposed movement 
for the immediate evangelization of the world is timely. He 
believes that there never was a moment since the parting commis- 
sion of our Lord, that such a movement would be out of season, 
and the sooner the church is awakened to activity the better.’ 

‘The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
Light up the beacon-pyre! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand 
And waved the sign of fire.’ 

“The church needs the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire 

from above, a sin-consuming, life-giving fire, that will bring ina 
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high state of spiritual prosperity from one end of the land to the 
other. As we scan the signs of the times, we may reverently say 
that the hour is at hand for an unusual and glorious season of 
refreshing.” 


The Mid-Continent also has an editorial note on the same 
topic, as follows: 


“The right-at-hand future is big with events. Certainly devel- 
opments momentous and wide-embracing await us. Other forces 
are working mightily. Tendencies and influences to-day flow in 
sweeping volume. ‘The solidarity of the race is illustrated. The 
work of the church too should be at flood-tide. We need the 
‘sound from heaven as of a mighty rushing wind,’ which shall ‘fill 
all the house.’” 





“A QUIET DAY” AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


UESDAY, November 17, was observed by many of the 
churches throughout this country and England as a day of 
prayer and conference in preparation for the winter’s work. The 
observance came about through the efforts of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which sent out an appeal to the clergy recommending 
the observance. It was suggested that the time appointed should 
be called “A Quiet Day.” A part of the appeal sent out by the 
Alliance read as follows: 


“These great social changes which distinguish our times call on 
the churches to develop the social conscience, which in most men 
is feeble and in many scarcely exists, and to lay on that con- 
science the social teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. Unless 
this is done the close and multiplied relations into which modern 
civilization is thrusting us will become simply intolerable, and 
society will at length degenerate into a cage of wild beasts. 

“ As we are passing through a period of social reconstruction or 
evolution, many are beginning to see that the churches have 
a mission to society as well as to the individual. Churches are 
enlarging the scope of their activities. They are taking a new 
interest in social reforms, there is a quickened philanthropy, and 
deeper concern for the physical well-being of men, all of which 
promises a larger sphere of usefulness and influence. 

“But may we not remind ourselves that these wider aims should 
all be subordinated to the higher; and that the social redemption 
of the world can not precede its spiritual redemption ?” 


In an editorial reference to the appeal, The Journal and Mes- 
senger (Baptist, Cincinnati) expresses some measure of dissent 


from certain of its statements. It says: 


“One of the arguments for the observance of the ‘Quiet Day’ 
is that the ‘churches have a mission to society, as well as to the 
individual ;’ that they are ‘enlarging the scope of their activities,’ 
and ‘taking a new interest in social reforms;’ that there is ‘a 
quickened philanthropy and a deeper concern for the physical 
well-being of men;’ thus promising ‘a larger sphere of useful- 
ness.’ Yet it is complained that ‘spiritual growth has not kept 
pace with the unprecedental material development.’ And we 
agree with the officials of the Alliance that ‘just here lies our 
most serious danger.’ The tendency is to resort to machinery of 
human devising, acompelling of men to accept the external forms 
of Christianity, tho they may not become enamored of its spiritual 
source and spiritual power. Whereas, ‘the foolishness of preach- 
ing’ is the God-ordained means of winning men to Christ and 
salvation, there is a manifest tendency to win men to the church 
and to a formal profession of Christ by showing them how much 
it is for their material advantage. Christianity is the great ele- 
vator; but it must be Christianity zz the man, rather than Chris- 
tianity applied as a lever outside of the man. If it is true that 
our nineteenth-century Christianity is becoming humanitarian- 
ism, and that soup and soap are taking the place of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, it is time that we revised our methods; that we 
resumed work for the individual, rather than for society. If the 
care and anxiety for the physical man ‘are taking the place of in- 
terest in and labor for the soul, it is time that a radical change 
were insisted upon, and that every God-called minister of the 
Gospel made it a special aim to turn the tide which is sweeping 
us on to the rocks of formalism and ruin.” 


The religious papers generally, however, indorsed the appeal 
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without any dissenting note. 
ger alluded to it as follows: 


Thus 7he Evangelical Messen- 


“There is burning significance in this appeal. It ought to find 
an earnest response from pastors everywhere. A sweeping 
national revival of religion would cure the most of our social ills 
and industrial disorders. The love of Christ in the hearts of 
men would inaugurate the sovereignty of the Golden Rule. 
That would bring labor a just reward, and capital a fair remu- 
neration. That would destroy the spirit of anarchism, bring rest 
to the discontented, happiness to the despairing. The Gospel of 
Christ is the real panacea for the world’s running sores.” 





JUDAISM AS A BASIS FOR A NEW CHURCH. 


T does not require a strong imagination to see in Oswald John 
Simon’s article on “The Mission of Judaism” (Fortnightly, 
October) the possibility of far-reaching consequences. The article 
is only incidentally historical and expository, the main purpose 
being the suggestion that in Judaism—/ranslated Judaism—can 
be found a basis for the great church of the future of which we 
hear so much and see so little. 

Most of those who write for the reviews on the “ Mission of 
Judaism” or similar subjects are, so we are told, either anti- 
Semites or secularized Jews. It is for the believing Christian 
to expound Christianity, and for the believing Jew to expound 
Judaism. The writer takes up this task asa believer. He speaks 
first of the feeling of Jewish separateness, which, he says, is much 
keener, because more inexplicable, with the skeptical Jew than 
with the believer. We quote: 


“Whereas, to the skeptical Jew, Jewish separateness or nation- 
alism appears a stubborn fact from which he can not free himself 
evcn if he would, and which presents to his vision a hard social 
problem, without relief of aim or design, to the religious Jew 
there is little consciousness of it. To him human brotherhood 
is the goal of that religion for the sake of which he is keeping 
himself distinct. His se] »r.ieness, such as it is, and of which 
he is but rarely conscious, is a mere means toanend. That end 
is Universalism. Such an Israelite is not seeking to find social 
or political apologies for his existence, because he believes, with 
an intensity of conviction amounting to certainty, that the object 
of the existence in the world of the Jewish people is not politics, 
science, art, or economics, but religion, and religion only.” 


To this thought of separateness as simply a means to anend, as 
religious and not racial, the writer recurs several times. If a 
Jew breaks the religious tie, he says, it is mere fiction to speak 
of his descendants as Jews. Were it not for the mad fury of anti- 
Semitism, there would be no conceivable circumstance in the life 
of, for instance, a German of Jewish descent to make him different 
from the average German. The word nation is a misnomer when 
applied to the Jew. Jewish nationality is purely spiritual; real 
Jewish separateness is merely a difference in religious faith. 
This religious difference being once broken down, the separateness 
vanishes. The following daily prayer in the liturgy of Judaism 
embodies the religious Jew’s idea of separateness, which is not 
that of exclusiveness but that of a means to universal union: 


“Then shall the universe be established under Thy sole domin- 
ion, O Almighty Ruler! All flesh shall invoke Thy name, all 
the wicked turn unto Thee, and all the inhabitants of the world 
acknowledge that unto Thee every knee shall bend and every 
tongue swear. Before Thee, O Lord our God, shall they kneel 
and fall prostrate, and to Thy glorious name shall they ascribe 
honor; all of them shall willingly submit to the yoke of Thy 
dominion, and Thou shalt reign over them for ever and ever. 
For the kingdom is Thine, and to all eternity shalt Thou reign 
in glory, as it is written, ‘In that day the Lord shall be acknowl- 
edged as the only God, and His name recognized as One.’” 


Were this ideal of a universal union to be abandoned by the 
Jew, neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism nor Agnosticism 
could furnish any hope of such aconsummation. While, there- 
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fore, Judaism is looked upon as a tribal religion, it is in fact the 
most catholic of religions. The Jews are but custodians fora 
religion meant for any people or any individual who will embrace 
it. The genius of this religion lies in its conception of the 
Supreme Being as the Universal Creator. Christianity has in- 
deed interpreted this idea of the Deity to the nations formerly 
pagan, but this interpretation differs from the original in the 
highly important aspect of God’s relation to mankind. This dif- 
ference is explained as follows: 


“Christianity only finds its way to God through the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Even educated Christians of our own day will 
frankly admit that without the human figure, which by the mira- 
cle of the Incarnation has brought God within their gaze, they 
would be unable to realize any true consciousness of their rela- 
tions with the divine Presence. It is assumed that, in the absence 
of the human personation of God, He would necessarily be vague 
and distant to man’s feeling and thought. Christianscan scarcely 
believe that the Deity is realized by the Israelite without the 
medium of the Incarnation. If Judaism ceased to exist, there 
would be no permanent witness to mankind that it was and is 
possible, through the span of human history, for men to appre- 
hend the Deity without manifestation in human form.” 


The writer then takes up the taunt flung at Judaism because its 
services are held behind closed doors that it boasts of having a 


mission, but makes no effort to promulgate it. The closed doors, 


he says, are a necessity in most countries, because the open pro- 
mulgation of their faith by the Jews would not be tolerated even 
now in many countries, and fifty years ago would not have been 
tolerated even in England. But, he thinks, the time is ripe in 
England and America for the teaching of the faith of Israel in 
open churches. He dwells on this as follows: 


“A church opened on Sunday for a congregation of non-Jews, 
to hear from the lips of professing Jews the Theism and the wor- 
ship as they understand thenr, would not merely be tolerated, but 
might even meet with a great response from multitudes of Eng- 
lishmen to whom the doctrine of the Incarnation is a stumbling- 
block. 

“If such a movement were attempted in London I can not con- 
ceive that, in the present state of advanced public opinion, it 
would arouse any bitterness of feeling among orthodox Christians, 
any more than is done by the theistic church founded and con- 
ducted by the Rev. Charles Voysey, or by any Unitarian church. 
Judaism is ready to fill up the great gap in the religious thought 
of the modern world. 

“The question must arise, What shall take the place of those 
creeds which are losing hold upon the minds of many educated 
English men and English women? Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
drawn, in her novel of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ a picture of a certain 
religious brotherhood which might be supposed to supersede 
orthodox Christianity. The very portraiture of such a brother- 
hood, as we find it in the latter part of that remarkable essay in 
fiction, is an instance of the growing sense among thoughtful 
persons that the revolt against orthodoxy can not end in mere 
skepticism. ‘The agnostic is the last person in the world to imag- 
ine that he has uttered the final word upon the mysteries of the 
spiritual life. No rational thinker can suppose that the present 
wave of agnosticism or indefinite belief can in England be more 
than transitory. The mere force of heredity in the English char- 
acter suggests the probability that if one religious belief is droop- 
ing, it will be succeeded by another. Then some will ask, ‘What 
will that religion be which can ultimately take the place of Chris- 
tianity? Surely it can not be a creed which Christianity itself 
has superseded.’ Here lies a tremendous fallacy. Judaism 
never has been superseded. Christianity has superseded pagan- 
ism. The soil in which Christianity has grown and developed 
was pagan soil.” 


What the character of this proposed church, its festivals, its 
teachings, its ordinances, would be, forms the theme of a consid- 
erable part of the article. We give another extract on this point: 

“The Jewish pulpit which would appeal to non-Jews would 


not, in my view, be silent about the Founder of Christianity—but 
unlike other theistic pulpits its attitude would not be polemical. 
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The New Testament would necessarily be interpreted in a man- 
ner very different from the orthodox Christian interpretation—but 
it is not probable that the whole of the New Testament would be 
used, any more than the whole of the Old in the form of worship 
which would take place in such achurch. Much of the Old Tes- 
tament would not be read at all. The Bible, as preserved by the 
Jewish people, would remain as it does now, both in synagog and 
in church, as that fountain of literature in which there is found a 
lasting revelation of the divine Being and of human responsibil- 
ity. Other books would not stand on the same plane, tho many 
are found to contain indications of a divine revelation. After 
all, there is a great religious truth which no one with any outlook 
beyond his immediate surroundings can ignore; if there isareve 
lation of God in literature at all, any particular body of writings 
which is supposed to contain it can only be one of many. The 
whole human race have not the same books. They could not all 
understand them in the same way, even if they had. What the 
Jewish race has to do, and what, within restrictions, it has al- 
ready done, is to set forth that revelation of God and of right- 
eousness which has come within its own possession. Let other 
races, in God’s name, do likewise. I remember hearing quota- 
tions in Westminster Abbey from the Vedas. They were read 
from the pulpit in the course of a sermon by Professor Jowett. 
The thought struck me then, as it often has before and since, that 
different races have independent revelations. But every race has 
not manifested this tendency in the same degree. It is quite cer- 
tain that the Anglo-Saxon people, and indeed every nation of 
Europe, have gladly availed themselves of the teachings of the 
Hebrew race; however differently they may have interpreted 
them.” 


The Day of Atonement, the Feast of Passover, the Feast of 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles all have, we are told, 
elements of universalism such as to render them easily adaptable 
to non-Jews. While the writer does not for a moment imagine 
that such a movement would command the support of the mass of 
Jews, he thinks it would command the support of some, and 
these, tho “very few,” would be “just those whose cooperation 
would be of special value.” 





THE MORALITY OF THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 


N reporting the progress of the “ Raskol,” or religious dissent 
in Russia, attention has frequently been drawn to the fact 
that a prime reason why the Empire of the Czar has become the 
home of countless sects arid sectlets is the immorality, especially 
the drunkenness, of the common clergyman, the average village 
“pope,” whose life and conduct have forced out of the state 
church the very best element of the people. That not only the 
critics of. the Russian system, but also its friends, are beginning 
to recognize this fact, is apparent from a remarkable article which 
appeared recently in the official church paper of Russia, the 
Grashdanin, from the pen of no less a writer than Prince Jenik- 
ejew, who repeats and emphasizes the complaints about the 
“chapel festivals,” the celebrations of “the ninth and tenth Fri- 
days,” of the “Iwan” days, the “ Elias” days, the “ Elias” Fridays, 
etc. He says in substance: 


All these special religious days and festivals have been intro- 
duced by the clergy in order that these may thereby increase their 
income, as for the services on these occasions they are paid liber- 
ally. The customs and habits in this regard will change entirely 
just as soon as the clergy receive a fixed and sufficient salary. 
Then the clergy will begin to preach that it is no sin to labor, but 
that laziness and idleness are grievous offenses. At the present 
time the clergy of Russia are to a great extent more like the 
heathen priests than like Christian shepherds of souls. As they 
do not receive a fixed salary in money, they are naturally anxious 
to come to the aid of the peasants with spiritual means in the 
selection of such festival days just as far as possible. Instances 
have occurred in which the villagers, with the consent of the 
clergy, have cast lots to decide to which saint a chapel should be 
erected in the village, and then such a structure has been erected. 
Just as soon as the building was completed a “chapel festival” 
was introduced. Then, too, the villagers and the pope came to 
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an agreement as to the days on which no work should be done, 
and this agreement was lived upto. If any man wanted to labor 
on this day, he was punished for this by the village authorities. 
On this appointed day of rest services were held, for which the 
pope received his remuneration, and after that the time was spent 
in drinking whisky and beer. The more “chapel festivals” and 
“appointed days” a village is accustomed to celebrate, the greater 
will be the income of the priest. Therefore it is to be hoped that 
in the near future the clergy will be paid a fixed salary, so that 
they will not be compelled to depend on the gifts of charity and 
will not need to provide for such special occasions and services 
on which they must reap their financial harvest. In case the 
clergy receive a fixed salary they will grow in the esteem of their 
people and be honored as men representing the high and holy 
calling of shepherds of souls. Concerning the clergy of Russia 
the expression is often used: “They seize from the living and 
the dead.” With the payment of a salary the morals of both 
priest and people will be raised. 





HOW TO BECOME A MAHATMA. 


RS. ANNIE BESANT, the leader of one division of the 
Theosophists, endeavors to explain to the general public 
how one may so train himself as to become able, at his desire, to 
separate soul from body. She does not, indeed, as our title per- 
haps a little unfairly implies, refer explicitly to the Mahatmas, 
but she describes at some length not only the theosophical ideas 
of future existence, its different gradations, and the character 
necessary to entrance into each, but also the process by which 
one attains power, while in the body, to visit the spirit-world. 
Her article (Nineteenth Century, November) is entitled “‘ The 
Conditions of Life After Death.” She classifies believers in a 
future life as those who believe on the authority of documents, 
those who believe on the testimony of returning spirits (the 
spiritualists), and those who believe from their own experience, 
their own investigations carried on in the spirit-worid while they 
still dwell in the body. The way in which these investigations 
are made possible is thus described : 


“ All agree—religionists, spiritualists, and occultists alike—that 
the human soul leaves the body at ‘the change that men call 
death’ ; spiritualists allege that, in the case of mediums at least, 
it can leave the body during earth life, and allow another entity 
to take possession of and control the body; occultists declare that 
it can leave the body at will and return to it at will, bringing back 
and impressing on the physical brain the experiences it may have 
undergone during its extra-corporeal travels. 

“The human soul is not bodiless; it has a body of subtle mat- 
ter, too fine to be seen by the physical eye—the ‘spiritual body’ 
of St. Paul—and is further clothed with two lower but still subtle 
bodies; in these the soul can exercise all its perceptive faculties 
far more perfectly than when it is encumbered by the grosser 
body of flesh. It can withdraw itself from the latter—which then 
remains asleep or entranced, as the case may be, emptied of in- 
tellectual consciousness—and is then, for the time being, a ‘dis- 
embodied’ intelligence, ‘like unto the angels,’ and is free to range 
at will and in full self-consciousness the worlds that are usually 
entered through the gateway of death. It can there observe, 
compare, and record the phenomena of those regions, and thus 


gain an experimental knowledge of their inhabitants and condi- 
tions.” 


How one may learn thus to divorce soul and body at will, is set 
forth as follows: 


“He must begin by practising extreme temperance in all things, 
cultivating an equable and serene state of mind; his life must be 
clean and his thoughts pure, his body held in strict subjection to 
the soul, and his mind trained to occupy itself with noble and 
lofty themes; he must habitually practise compassion, sympathy, 
helpfulnes to others, with indifference to troubles and pleasures 
affecting himself, and he must cultivate courage, stedfastness, 
and devotion. In fact, he must live the religion and ethics that 
other people for the most part only talk. Having by persevering 
practise learned to control his mind to some extent, so that he is 
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able to keep it fixed on one line of thought for some little time, 
he must begin its more rigid training by a daily practise of con- 
centration on some difficult or abstract subject, or on some lofty 
object of devotion; this concentration means the firm fixing of 
the mind on one single point, without wandering, and without 
yielding to any distractions caused by external objects, by the 
activity of the senses, or by that of the mind itself. It must be 
braced up to an unswerving steadiness and fixity, until gradually 
it will learn so to withdraw its attention from the outer world and 
from the body that the senses will remain quiet and still while 
the mind is intensely alive, with all its energies drawn inward to 
be launched at a single point of thought, the highest to which it 
can attain. When it is able to hold itself thus with comparative 
ease, it is ready for a further step, and by a strong but calm 
effort of the will it can throw itself beyond the highest thought it 
can reach while working in the physical brain, and in that effort 
will rise toand unite itself with the higher consciousness and find 
itself free of the body. When this is done there is no sense of 
sleep or Gream nor any loss of consciousness; the man finds him- 
self outside his body, but as tho he had merely slipped off a 
weighty encumbrance, not as tho he had lost any part of himself; 
he is not really ‘disembodied,’ but has risen out of his gross body 
‘in a body of light,’ which obeys his thought and serves as a 
beautiful and perfect instrument for carrying out his will. In 
this he is free of the subtle worlds, but will need to train his fac- 
ulties long and carefully for reliable work under the new condi- 
tions.” 

What Mrs. Besant and others have found out after obtaining 
this soul-freedom is stated at considerable length. The soul at 
death, it seems, takes on “a violet-gray body made of ethers,” in 
which it remains but a few hours, then divests itself of this, and 
enters what is variously known as “hell,” “ purgatory,” “summer- 
land” (spiritualists), “intermediate state” (Hindus), “astral 
plane” (theosophists). Here there are seven regions differing in 
the density of the matter that enters into the composition of the 
bodies inhabiting it. The degree of density of these astral bodies 
depends upon one’s conduct during earthly life. In the lowest of 
the seven regions are the drunkards, murderers, etc.; in the 
highest are those of a scientific type of mind; between the lowest 
and highest are ranged the frivolous, the selfish, the carnal; 
higher up the literalists, the religious and philanthropic busy- 
bodies, the bigoted and the narrow; higher still, those who were 
devoted to art and culture, but for selfish reasons chiefly. The 
souls of those who led a pure life on earth sleep through 
these seven regions ‘“enrapped in rosy dreams.” Beyond 
this intermediate region lies heaven, which is also divided 
into seven regions, in which also souls are ranged according 
to the degree of their development. We quote from Mrs. 
Besant again: 


“To all souls sooner or later—save to those who during earth 
life never felt one touch of unselfish love, of intellectual aspira- 
tion, of recognition of something higher than themselves—there 
comes a time when the bonds of the astral body are shaken off 
and left behind as an astral corpse, or ‘shell,’ while the soul sinks 
into brief unconsciousness, to be awakened by a sense of bliss 
intense, undreamed of, the bliss of the heaven-world, of the world 
to which by its own nature it belongs. At first it knows nothing 
beyond this bliss unspeakable, but soon begin to dawn on it the 
faces most loved on earth, and it arouses itself to see around it, 
amid ripples of living light and exquisite melody, the radiant 
images of all who during earth life weredear. . . . Inthe heaven- 
world all earth's higher experiences are assimilated, and the 
thoughts, aspirations, and efforts of the earth-life are worked up 
into the powers and faculties of the soul; hence the more of 
these it takes with it the more it grows and develops. Schemes 
of beneficence for which power and skill to accomplish were lack- 
ing in the past life are there worked out in thought, and the 
power and skill are developed as faculties of the soul, to be put 
into use in a future life on earth; the clever and earnest student 
develops to be reborn as a genius, the devotee to be reborn asa 
saint. . Round each soul also throng those it loved in life, and 
every image of the loved ones that live in the heart becomes a 
living companion of the soul in the heavenly places.” 
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WHAT BISHOP VINCENT SAID. 


N an editorial under the heading, “Trying to Bolster up a 
Misleading Accusation,” Zhe Christian Advocate (Meth. 
Episc., New York) declares that 7he Presbyterian Banner has 
failed to make good its charge (see Lirerary Dicest, November 
21) that Bishop Vincent declared before a Chautauqua audience 
last summer that “the divinity of Christ is not an essential article 
of the Christian faith.” After referring to various points in 7he 
Banner's summary of its evidence, 7he Advocate says: 


“There is but one point in 7e Panner’s remarks that could 
raise a presumption that anything was said that should not have 
been said. It quotes 7he Assembly Herald as saying editori- 
ally, ‘Bishop Vincent has said that it was not necessary to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in order to be 
saved.’ 

“We regret to have to state, however, that 74e Banner has 
not quoted the editorial note in the Chautauqua A ssemb/y Herald 
correctly. This is the passage: ‘Bishop Vincent then made a 
very strong address on the necessity of putting dogmatic theology 
in the background when the salvation of a soul is concerned. He 
dwelt especially on the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and the 
fact that failure to believe in the divinity of Christ does not neces- 
sarily prevent a man from becoming a Christian.’ 

“Whether this is a correct version of the situation or not, we 
can not say, but it is different indeed from the passage which 
The Banner professes to quote from the Chautauqua Assemdly 
Herald. Bishop Vincent did not say that ‘it is not necessary to 
believe in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in order to be 
saved,’ but that ‘failure to believe in the divinity of Christ does 
not necessarily prevent a man from becoming a Christian.’ 
The last proposition we believe. Zhe Presbyterian Banner 
may make what it pleases of it, but we have no doubt that many 
a man who started to seek God did not at the time believe in the 
divinity of Christ, meaning by that the Deity of Christ, which is 
the orthodox doctrine, and which we profoundly believe. 

“He did fee] himself a sinner, prayed to God for mercy, trusted 
in the promises of Christ and as such could become a Christian. 

“However, we do not believe that a genuine believer, relying 
humbly upon the merits of Jesus Christ for salvation, would long 
remain in that state of mind without coming to the conclusion 
that, ina sense which could not be applied to any human being 
or angel, Christ is God.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A VERY flourishing colony of the Waldensian Church exists in Uruguav 
South America. Some years ago an emigration movement Jed a number of 
families to leave their homes in the mountains of Italy and seek to better 
their fortunes inthe new country. Their last conference was composed of 
twenty-two members—five pastors and seventeen delegates from congre- 
gations. 


A PROMINENT Presbyterian, an ex-moderator, is quoted by 7he Mid- 
Continent as saying to a caller the other day, in deep distress: I do not 
know what has come over the Presbyterian Church. Look at my desk. 
It is literally covered with letters from churches seeking new pastors; and 
from pastors seeking new churches. There is a spirit of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction everywhere, I donot know what to make of it.”’ 


AN American lady is claiming to be the reincarnation of Madame Bla- 
vatsky; but Mrs. Besant disputes the claims and recalls the fact that 
Madame Blavatsky herself declared, before dying, that the body being 
prepared for her was that of an Indian youth. Nothing, Mrs. Besant said, 
could be more absurd than to suppose that an adept would choose the 
worn-out body of a middle-aged woman for carrying on the work! 


ANOTHER “find’’ is reported by Dr. Driver in 7he Academy, of London. 
A young Italian scholar, delving in the celebrated Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
at Milan, has discovered in a palimpsest some considerable fragments of 
the continuous texts of a Hexapla of the Psalms of the tenth century, 
arranged as it was by Origen himself in five parallel columns. The Hebrew 
is written in Greek letters, thus affording a key to the pronunciation of 
Hebrew in Origen'’s time. 


THE New York Observer says that five little books with a history were 
recently discovered in a church tower in South Holland. They are re- 
ligious works which were in secret use at the “ hedge-preachings,” in the 
time of the Spanish persecution, and it is thought that they must have 
reposed undisturbed in the tower for over three hundred years. The exis- 
tence of one of the books, entitled ‘‘ Some Psalms and Hymns in Use in this 
Christian Community in these Netherlands,” had never before been sus- 
pected. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


LESSONS OF OUR ELECTION—EUROPEAN 
VIEWS. 


” the correspondents of some of our Continental exchanges 

state the facts correctly, London was but little less excited 
over our late election than New York itself. McKinley’s election 
has been welcomed there with no little enthusiasm, in spite of the 
fact that there are misgivings about histariff policy. Zhe Finan- 
cial News, London, says: 

“The danger of a policy of legal-tender silver in the States, in- 
volving repudiation, has not only been averted, but, according 
to all appearances, it has been swept entirely if not permanently 
away. The rapid bound-up in American securities which has fol- 
lowed the victory of the Republican Party is due largely to the 
belief that capital, now that the danger of repudiation is re- 
moved, will flow back to the States, and bring about a healthy 
and general revival in trade.” 


There is much hope in European business circles that McKinley 
will be restrained in his tariff policy. The Zemfs, Paris, says 
that “the Republicans have tried in vain to direct attention to 
their protectionist measures.” The Neuesten Nachrichten, Ber- 
lin, thinks the Republicans “will be too wise to resort to extreme 
protection,” and the Frezsinnige Zeitung adds to a similar sen- 
tence that “the result of the election is the triumph of sound sense 
in the people of the United States.” From a business point of 
view the European comments therefore are identical in tone with 
the expressions of the Canadian press, which we quote elsewhere. 
The European bimetalists are, like good little boys, “seen but 
not heard.” The Deutsche Zettung, Berlin, alone gives vent to 
some strong remarks about the “ gold despots,” and comforts itself 
with the thought that “the rule of the free-silver party has only 
been put off for another four years.” The late elections have, 
however, caused much criticism of men and things in the United 
States, from a European point of view. 
is that our institutions are still on trial. 
Dag, Amsterdam, says: 


The prevailing opinion 
The Nzeuws van den 


“It is difficult for outsiders to form a just opinion of American 
politics, for the very simple reason that there is no clearly ex- 
pressed public opinion. What the politicians and the newspapers 
describe as public opinion is only a craze, started by them and 
likely to vanish ina day. The honest convictions of the people 
can only be expressed at the ballot, other organs are denied to 
them. Consequently the outcome of an election proves often in 
the most unmistakable manner that neither the politicians nor 
the newspapers are the people. The two great parties are ‘Re- 
publican’ and ‘ Democratic’ in name only.” 


Money, London, wonders why the American people consent to 


be duped by the politicians. It says: 


“If it were not known and read of all men, it would be past 
belief, in any enlightened community, that two or three organized 
gangs of small American politicians, made up, with the very 
fewest exceptions, of irresponsible, ill-taught, impecunious, and 
scarcely respectable men, can, once in four years, by manipula- 
ting the machinery for electing a President, set 70,000,000 of in- 
telligent and rational people by the ears, disorganize and virtu- 
ally destroy the proper business of half a continent, and disturb 
the commerce of the whole world for nearly half a year. . . . In 
addition to submitting to that indignity these same substantial 
citizens allow themselves to talk and act as tho they verily be- 
lieved everything; to be assessed vast sums of money for alleged 
campaign purposes; and to be cajoled and bullied in respect of 
the most serious concerns of life by the precious parcel of loafers 
who arrogate to themselves the function of saving the country. 
Nothing is more grotesque in the affairs of men than that; no 
clearer evidence that the Yankees like to be humbugged.” 


Long articles, similar to those from which we have just quoted, 
are the order of the day in Europe, altho it is chiefly in England 
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that people rejoice at being so much better than ourselves, like, 
for instance, the Newcastle Chronicle, which says: 


“There is always some blight falling on brilliant expectations. 
Were those who sat by the cradle of the American Republic to 
look in upon the Republic to-day, how much of illusion would be 
dispelled! It is something to be proud of that with the lapse of 
time the political institutions of England have been purified; but 
such purification has not been witnessed in the United States.” 


The charge of corruption is urged very strongly against both 
our great parties, but especially against the Republicans. More- 
ton Frewen relates in the London 77zmes such instances as that of 
a well-known manufacturing concern, which paid 1,600 of its men 
two dollars per day to parade for sound money and to hoot 
Bryan. The money spent by the Republicans is variously esti- 
mated at between ten and fifty million dollars. Another charge 
against our prominent politicians is that of incompetency from an 
administrative point of view. The Ad/nische Zeztung, Cologne, 
takes the President-elect as an instance, and says: 


“As governor of Ohio, having been elected by a tremendous 
majority, McKinley ought to have revealed his ability as an ad- 
ministrator. He was, however, unable to overcome the opposi- 
tion of other politicians of his own party. The maladministra- 
tion which he found continued during the four years of his reign, 
and even increased, for there never was somuch corruption. His 
past attitude hardly justifies his election as representative of 
‘honest’ money. He is chiefly after popularity, and if, as seems 
likely, the House of Representatives and the Senate neutralize 
each other in the standard and tariff questions, McKinley is the 
right man for the White House. 

““Whyis he popular? Because he can talka great deal. Logic 
is not expected of a political orator in the United States, wind is. 
Bryan may be able to grind out more words to the square inch, 
and he traveled more, but McKinley, tho he stayed at home, 
harangued daily the crowds that came to see him, and the effect 
of his speeches is more lasting. Personally he is an honest man 
in money matters.” 


With these comments before them, our readers will not be sur- 
prised to be informed that the European press have an idea that 
many people of the United States wish for a change in the man- 
ner of conducting public affairs. 
says: 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, 


“If Mr. Bryan had been elected there would have been a dan- 
ger of the whole Constitution of the United States being over- 
turned. It has been said that some members of the Republican 
Party have been so much impressed by the danger that they have 
even urged a resort to force if Mr. Bryan were chosen—in other 
words, there has been, in the recent past and until the election, 
a danger that civil war in the United States might spring out of 
the return of Mr. Bryan; and that civil war would be waged for 
the maintenance of the Constitution of the United States as 
against proposals to overthrow that Constitution.” 


That the danger is completely over is doubted by the most in- 
fluential European observers. The London Daz/y Chronicle is 
of opinion that the farmers have voted almost to a man for 
Bryan. The A//gemeine Zeitung, Berlin, regards the McKinley 
majority as anything but imposing, and thinks the American 
people “have simply chosen the lesser of two evils,” an opinion 
which is expressed in the same words by the sober Journal des 
Débats. The Westminster Gazette, London, speaking of the 
strong vote of the Bryan men in New York, says: 


“It is as tho Mr. Keir Hardie had contested London, and had 
only been prevented from capturing it by the votes of one six- 
teenth of the electorate. But what else is to be expected when a 
single trust is permitted, by a stroke of the pen, to raise the price 
of coal by 6s. a ton to the inhabitants of New York just when the 
winter is setting in? The trusts and the ‘goldbugs’ have had 
their scare, and we sincerely hope it will not be forgotten, tho 
for the present it remains a ‘scare.’ 

“The lesson of Bryanism will be salutary if its causes can be 
rightly gaged and cured. It is the handwriting on the wall at 
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the Belshazzar feast of the triumphant plutocracy—and if a second 
protest is made inevitable the blame will be on those who make 
it so.” 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“Suppose that the next general election the Liberal Party, in 
its utter disintegration and confusion, goes to the polls with Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw as its leader, and the ideas of the most ex- 
treme Socialist wing—nationalization of the land, confiscation of 
royalties, rents, and profits, and soon—as its program. Suppose, 
on the other side we have the Unionist Party, in full order, with 
all its old principles and its recognized leaders—with Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain ; 
with the church, the land, all the great mercantile interests, the 
trading centers, the professional and educated classes almost to 
a man, and the press from 7he Quarterty down to the halfpenny 
Radical journals. . . . Should we be quite happy if a Keir- 
Hardie or a Tom Mann could carry nearly half the counties and 
more than a third of the electorate? We should deem it less a 
triumph than a warning; and so must regard this vote of some 
five or six millions of American electors for Mr. Bryan.” 


Will the lesson conveyed by the strong following of Bryan be 
regarded by the wealthy? “It will not,” fiercely answers the 
Berlin Vorwdrts, the organ of the German Socialists, and the 
revolutionary papers in other countries echo, “It will not!” In 
Justice, London, H. M. Hyndman expresses himself confident 
that “a class war is ahead in America, in which the killed and 
wounded will no longer be on one side,” and that “the efforts of 
the plutocrats to divert attention from home affairs by a vigorous 
policy abroad” will be futile. But many papers believe that the 
rich and powerful of America have been roused toasense of their 
danger. In an article headed “What Will They Do with It?” 
the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 


“The minority was strong enough to remind the victors that 
they are mortal, and the Republican Party will do well to put its 
house somewhat in order. The dissatisfied element solely spoiled 
their case by adopting a wrong, a dishonest rallying-cry, and 
by making common cause with the Altgeld followers. The jus- 
tice of many of their complaints is, however, undeniable. Extor- 
tion in the shape of protection is one of them. The tyranny of 
the syndicates and trusts is another. What are we to think of a 
condition of affairs under which a single trust, by a stroke of the 
pen, can force the consumer to pay additional $1.30 per ton for 
their coal. Another injustice is the absence of an income tax, 
without which a fair system of taxation is impossible. But we 
hope for the best. No doubt much injustice has been committed 
during the late election, and corruption has been rampant. But 
the heart of the people remains good, and the moral forces of the 
Republic will come out victorious.” 


Similar opinions are expressed by the /udependance Belge, 
Brussels, and the Frankfurter Zeitung. ‘The latter paper ad- 
mires the patience of the American people, and asserts that 
European nations would not stand such tyranny and injustice as 
are practised in the United States. “All the more reason,” thinks 
the paper, “that McKinley should really become a reformer. We 
do not like to see one class roused against another, but the only 
way to prevent it is to improve the condition of the masses.” 

Many European papers believe with the Voce della Verita, 
the Pope’s organ, that our next Administration will direct public 
attention abroad to avoid troubles at home.— 7rans/ations made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 





As Seen by a “‘Cousin.”—President Cleveland is the 
subject of a biography in the “Public Men of To-day” series 
being issued by an English publishing house. The author is 
James Lowry Whittle, and his not flattering view of the Ameri- 
can “masses” is thus expressed : 


“Their knowledge of history is limited to the annals of the 
Union, and these record only two great foreign wars, both of 
them with England. In both they are taught to believe England 
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endeavored to wrong and oppress them. Their national inde- 
pendence is the proof of their success in the first, and in the sec- 
ond they claim some brilliant achievements. Whenever they 
allow themselves time for anything beyond the making of money, 
they reflect with pride on their political institutions; and, in the 
mouths of the teachers they listen to, democracy means much 
more than a particular form of government. It is really a creed, 
and it absorbs all theirenthusiasm. A belief in republican ideas 
that have given them opportunities of wealth and power is ever 
present to them in a concrete and practical aspect. If they have 
any doubt about their superiority over old countries, they reckon 
up the thousands of square miles they have won from the red 
man and the bison, traversed by telegraph and railroad, already 
studded, most of it, with prosperous cities. If they have any 
doubt of the wickedness of these Old World governments, they 
repeat to each other the tales of their childhood about the tyranny 
of George III.” 


LI HUNG CHANG’S PROMOTION AND 
PUNISHMENT. 


a is announced that Li Hung Chang has been appointed Min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs in China. At the same time the 
news comes that he has been punished. It seems very difficult to 
reconcile the two statements, but, as far as we can gather, the fine 
is merely aconventionalone. Li Hung Chang has been “docked” 
a year’s pay for the many breaches of decorum he has committed, 
from visiting the contemptible “foreign devils” who are only per- 
mitted to live because they pay tribute to the mighty “Son of 
Heaven,” to visiting the energetic and influential Empress- 
Dowager upon his return. The fine is, therefore, on a par with 
that paid by every-day Americans to their club or benefit society 
for staying away from the funeral of a fellow member. Concern- 
ing his appointment as adviser to the Tsung-li-Yamen the /owr- 
nal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“The edict appointing Li Hung Chang to a kind of Foreign 
Ministry only confirms him in a position he has filled in practise 
for along time. He has much experience in the intercourse with 
foreigners. He is not and never will be a European diplomat, 
for his actions are hedged about by the complicated Chinese cere- 
monial, in comparison to which the etiquette of the West is purely 
elementary. But he has a very clear insight into the political 
affairs of the world, and will probably overcome much of the ex- 
treme conservatism of the Foreign Board or Tsung-li-Yamen, 
whose members know little except what orthodox Chinese tradi- 
tion has taught them. It would, however, be a grave mistake to 
suppose that he is or will become a man of progress in our sense 
of the word. But his energy and experience are sufficient to 
carry on business with foreign governments, and the decomposi- 
tion of China will therefore be somewhat retarded by his appoint- 
ment.” 


This embodies the opinion of the most responsible journals of 
the world. Here and there a newspaper that had been confident 
of the downfall of this Chinese lion, and had administered the 
proverbial ass’s kick, is going through all kinds of editorial con- 
tortions to wriggle out of its position. Many papers, too, warn 
against the sly Chinaman. The Saturday Review, London, 
says: 


“Li Hung Chang is certainly not the man to attempt any re- 
form of the methods characterizing Chinese foreign intercourse 
for the last hundred years. His diplomatic policy, which may be 
summed up as one of easy promise and imperfect performance, 
has again secured a victory in the matter of the Chino-Japanese 
commercial treaty. . . . The issue of regulations governing the 
relations between Japanese and Chinese has been obstinately 
delayed; Japanese who succeeded in renting houses in the city 
have been turned out and their landlords arrested by the Chinese 
authorities; and as a consequence of this keeping of promises in 
the letter and breaking them in the spirit, the Japanese merchants 
who set up in Soochow have found it impossible to commence 
business. The hand in allthis may be that of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen, but the voice is distinctly that of Li Hung Chang. If 
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Count Okuma succeeds in forcing the new Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to abide by treaty engagements, he will indeed 
score a famous victory, and prove himself superior to any other 
Foreign Minister who has encountered the wily diplomat, erst- 
while Viceroy of Pe-chi-li."— 7rans/ations made for Tue LiteErR- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





CANADIAN COMMENTS ON OUR ELECTION. 


UR Canadian neighbors received the news of McKinley’s 
victory with a sigh of relief. The Dominion is connected 
so closely with this Republic by inseparable business ties that a 
serious panic, such as had been predicted in the case of Bryan's 
election, would have ruined thousands of business men in Canada. 
To an appreciable extent McKinley’s victory is considered as a 
defeat of the anti-English element in the United States. 7he 
Week, Toronto, says: 


“There is a widespread belief that the new President and his 
entourage will be favorable to a liberal reciprocity treaty with 
the Dominion. Such an arrangement is quite feasible, and it 
might be made very profitable for both countries. . . . If this 
opportunity is lost it may be long before another as favorable 
occurs. An eraof greater kindliness toward Great Britain issure 
to result from the events of the past few months, and of that 
amelioration of feeling this nearest and greatest of British de- 
pendencies ought to enjoy the benefit.” 


The Advertiser, London, Ontario, does not think that either 
of the candidates was specially to the liking of the Canadians, but 


believes that McKinley is preferable to Bryan. It continues: 


“Some of our people have thought that a Bryan triumph would 
help this country because it might demoralize our neighbors and 
drive into Canada capital that ordinarily would be invested in the 
Republic. Some benefit would undoubtedly come to Canadians 
from such a diversion of the sinews of business. But the mass 
of the people of Canada have recognized that such an advantage 
would be far more than discounted by the attendant demoraliza- 
tion in our business relations with the United States. . . . When 
times are good in the States, they are good in Canada. When 
they are dull over the border, we feel the reaction.” 


The Free Press, Ottawa, says: 


“*One hundred and twenty years ago we whipped England. 
We are bigger now. Can’t we do it again? A splendid speci- 
men of manhood from the West, named William Jennings Bryan, 
says we can. What true American will say we can’t?’ screamed 
one of the chief Democratic papers in New York on the eve of 
the election. But the true American seems to have deemed it to 
be their duty to first ‘whip’ the ‘splendid specimen of manhood’ 
out of his boots. Life is full of uncertainties.” 


We have not seen a Canadian paper that does not promise 
“better times” to the United States now that the election is a 
thing of the past, and hopes that Canada will share in this pros- 
perity. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, says: 


“If McKinley be as willing to extend free imports, by way of 
reciprocity, as he is to attack free imports for want of reciprocity, 
he may find it possible to do some business with Canada, which 
has lo.g had on its statute-book a standing offer to reciprocate in 
certain designated articles. On this side, journals which profess 
to speak for the Government tell us that something like a revival 
of the Elgin treaty will be proposed, after the Republican author- 
ity gets settled down at Washington. The Premier has himself 
said something of the same kind. To this extent, and perhaps a 
little farther, the country would be willing to go.” 


The Journal, St. Thomas, Ontario, says: 


“Goldwin Smith shares the opinion of a great many that the 
United States has entered. an era of prosperity in which Canada 
will share, and that altho Mr. McKinley, the protectionist, has 
been elected President there will not be a return to an extreme 
protectionist tariff. He says: ‘Confidence now returns. The 
current of business, which had been frozen up with fright, flows 
again. Capital comes forth out of its retreats, works that had 
been shut open again, the unemployed may hope to find employ- 
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ment. Canada, as all but the most inveterate Jingoes see, will 
share the improvement; indeed she has begun to share it already. 
But shall we have the McKinley tariff again? We shall not. . 
We shall have readjustment to meet the requirements of the 
revenue, not a return to extreme Protectionism. Such, at all 
events, is understood to be at present the policy of the victorious 
party.’” 

The Herald, Montreal, pictures the horrors of protection in 
very glaring colors, and points to England as an instance of free- 
trade prosperity. It cites the case of Germany as an instance of 
the opposite policy. Thereis noprosperity in Germany, says 7e 
Herald; the Germans “ are eating horse-flesh and sawdust in order 
that Englishmen shall get cheap beef, sugar, and sound bread.” 
The Temps, Ottawa, says: 


“McKinley declares that his tariff is not intended to close the 
United States against the commerce of the world, but on the con- 
trary to lead foreign countries into opening negotiations with the 
United States on business lines. McKinley therefore is not op- 
posed to closer commercial relations with Canada and other 
countries of this continent, on a strictly reciprocal basis, which 
will not perhaps be to the taste of the European free-trader.” 


The Electeur also believes that the Canadian Government will 
have little trouble in coming to terms with the next Administra- 
tion. Turning to the dominant issue of the late campaign, we 
find that our neighbors on the other side of the lakes are duly im- 
pressed with the strength put forth by the silver party. 7Z/e 
Herald, Fredericton, says; 


“The country will breathe easier, and many important interests 
which were jeopardized by the possible reign of the wild men of 
the West will now proceed ona stable basis. American credit, 
which had been impaired by the report of Bryan’s strength, will 
rise to its former level, and Canada, as well as the United States, 
will feel the good effects of the Government being placed in the 
hands of a party which has not allowed itself to be carried away 
by the radical element of its constitution.” 


The Patrze, Montreal, hopes that Major McKinley is aware 
that his election is mainly due to the appreciation of the American 
people of honest money, and that he will not commit the mistake 
to think that his tariff policy is very popular. The Monde, Mon- 
treal, thinks the American capitalist should profit by the lessons 


contained in this election. It says: 


“The grievances of the masses against the financial world and 
its dishonest maneuvers are unfortunately well-founded, and the 
demagogs obtain thereby the most redoubtable arguments. It is 
always easy to rouse the poor against the rich and the miserable 
against the opulent. In this lies the secret of Bryan’s plan of 
campaign. The sound common sense of the people has overcome 
the danger, and the intellectual element has managed to assert 
itself.” 


The Quebec Chronzc/e points out that a displacement of 40,000 
votes in ten closely contested States would have turned the scale 
in Bryan’s favor. Zhe Telegram, Toronto, does not believe that 
McKinley could have won without the aid of the millionaires, and 
adds: 


“It would be well for the nation if the fighting had ceased with 
the end of the battle. It will not be so. Hundreds of thousands 
of men who were hopeful twenty-four years ago are revengeful 
to-day. They believe that the nation has been sold to the pluto- 
crats. They esteem McKinley to be the willing tool of his mas- 
ters. They see in the future a government of trusts and com- 
bines. Men whose homes are not their own hoped for Bryan's 
election. They believed in a vague and uncertain, tho thorough 
way, that his success meant their emancipation from the yoke of 
the money-lender. They find that they are condemned to be 
debtors still... . Yes, the victors may well be apprehensive. 
They have only one hope of averting strife. Should ‘good times’ 
come the nation will calm down. A continuance of hard times 
will bring to desperate men a conception of desperate deeds.” 


The sound-money people are therefore urged to be watchful, 
and to continue the “campaign of education,” especially as a 
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failure of the Republicans to maintain the country in a state of 
prosperity for the next four years will strengthen the cause of 
free silver. The Globe, Toronto, says: 


“The most important question before the country is whether 
the campaign for free 
silver will be con- 
tinued for the next 
four years. The re- 
sults of the election 
alone would not indi- 
cate that the cause 
was lost; considering 
all the influences ar- 
rayed against them, 
the defeated party 
madea good showing. 

“There is a very 
general expectation 
that the election of 
the sound-money can- 
didate will restore 
confidence and bring 
about an immediate 
revival of activity in 
business. If that re- 
vival is real and per- 
manent it is probable 
that the free- silver 
agitation *will go the 
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UNCLE SAM: “I’m detighted with this little way of the greenback 
chap; but say, Hanna, I’m ‘tarnal sorry he’s If th 
twins.” —The Globe, Toronto, movement. the re- 


vival does not come, 
or if it turns out to be a mere boom, followed by a collapse, the 
people will be disposed to vote for free silver, or perhaps to go 
the whole length of the Populist platform.” 


The Witness, Montreal, says: 


“A campaign of education will not be in order to demonstrate 
the unnecessary expense attendant upon the national bank sys- 
tem, and unless the Republicans realize and remove the defects 
in the system their opponents four years hence can carry the 
country, not on a fallacious cry for cheap money, but by a sound 
financial policy which will give the Western States that relief 
from high interest rates to which they are entitled by adopting a 
banking system similar to our own.” 


“Oh, nonsense !” says the “ Don,” who writes the leading articles 
for Saturday Night, Toronto. “Voters do not cast their ballot 
according to their convictions, but as they are ordered, and espe- 
cially as they are paid todo.” And he closes his long discourse 
upon the subject with the following remarks: 


“The world is possibly getting better as a generality, but it is 
getting worse as regards commercial transactions. The ‘separa- 
tion between classes is becoming more marked, and the domina- 
tion of great fortunes and of houses and of families is becoming 
more conspicuous and less bearable, but it is wealth and not 
breeding or education or administrative ability which now makes 
the difference. . . . The result of the recent election in the 
United States may be for the best and in support of the best prin- 
ciples, but it is idle to allege that principle had anything to do 
with it. The Great Dollar was at stake on both sides, and again 
it was decided that ‘Unto him who hath shall be given.’”— 
Translations made for Tue LireRARY DIGEsT. 





A Royal Reformer and His Chances.—The new 
Shah of Persia, whose reforms were inaugurated by the dismissal 
of hundreds of useless court-officials of both sexes, has made 
known his plans for future improvements in the administration of 
his country. His plans are so far-reaching that competent judges 
predict his assassination. The Vzedomostz, St. Petersburg, says: 

“The reforms which Mozaffer-Eddin proposes to carry out are 


likely to destroy his popularity. He aims at nothing less than 
the complete abolition of the sale of government positions, but he 
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will have many hard battles with his people ere he can purify the 
administration, especially as the introduction of civil-service re- 
form requires much initial expense. Persia has no reserve fund, 
and if the Shah objects to a foreign loan, reforms can only be 
introduced gradually. But the Shah is hopeful, and he has al- 
ready carried out some important innovations. Trusts which 
robbed principally the poorer section of the population have been 
broken up, and the police of Teheran have been paid several 
months’ salary due to them. 

The well-wishers of the Shah nevertheless regard the publica- 
tion of his plans for reform asa mistake. Persia is still to all 
intents and purposes an Oriental country, where the people are 
used to regard promise and non-fulfilment as synonymous. A 
policy based upon the fazt accompli, however, is sure to meet 
with success. The Persians, like most Oriental peoples, are 
accustomed to be deceived, and do not trust their rulers, whose 
device, with few exceptions, has been afrés nous le deluge. 
The nobler the character of a prince is, the less chance he has to 
succeed. If he is not an egoist, if the well-being of his people is 
really his aim, that people will distrust him from the very start. 
Yet the Shah may be able to introduce a part of his mighty pro- 
gram, and thereby obtain the good-will of the noblest among his 
people. Patriots are rare in Persia, but they are not altogether 
wanting.”"— Zranslated for Tuk Lirerary DicEsrT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Shah of Persia certainly exhibits more courage in the abolition of 
unnecessary expense and of court intrigue than does the Sultan of Turkey. 
He has dismissed the entire harem of his late father, and refuses to get one 
for himself, The relicts of the late Shah are at liberty to marry priests and 
merchants, but they must not bestow their persons upon any officials. 


THE Handelsblad, Amsterdam, predicts that pretty uncomfortable things 
will shortly happen to the Germans living in England and in the British 
colonies. Taking into consideration the growing dislike of the Briton 
against everything German, our Dutch contemporary makes sure that the 
present trend of public opinion will result in attacks upon Germans of all 
classes. 


THE rebellion in Rhodesia is no exception to other events of the kind: it 
drags on. The repeated reports that the Matabele had been crushed were 
at first modified to the statement that the chiefs were willing to submit to 
the authority of the Chartered Company. The latest news, however, is that 
four chiefs have agreed to submit, and that others are expected to follow 
their example. 


THE Empress of Russia was very popular with the Parisians during her 
visit tothe Frenchcapital. Curiously enough, her mother only is mentioned 
in the biographies published in French papers. Our German contempo- 
raries ask whether the French can not forgive her father that he contributed 
largely to the defeat of the French army at Gravelotte, where he com- 
manded the Hessian division. 


FOR some years the people of Holland have been agitating for absolutely 
universal service. At present wealthy young Dutchmen are still permitted 
to provide themselves with a substitute if they prefer to shirk the hard- 
ships of military service. Numerically the army of Holland is strength- 
ened by the militia, which, however, is not very popular. Quite a little 
storm has been raised in the Dutch papers because an officer of the militia 
appeared in uniform in Paris during the Czar’s visit. His unwarlike bear- 
ing, so argue the Dutch papers, so different from that of the real soldier, 
was a disgrace to the Dutch nation among a people who, like the French, 
have all received proper military training. 


THERE is evidently no halt in the decrease of British seamen, and the 
Liverpool ship-owners are at a loss how to remedy the evil. According to 
Brassey’s Naval Annual the British merchant fleet is manned with a total 
of 235,000. Only 55,000 of these are of British birth. The rest are Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Germans, Russians, Finns, and Orientals. The cap- 
tains, asked to substitute Britons for all these foreigners, declare that 
English seamen are not only unreliable and given to drink, but also eternal 
grumblers. Unlike the Continental nations, England does not seem able to 
supply a large number of adventurous boys and youths to the marine 
interests of the country. Englishmen of the middle and upper classes 
complain that the advantages of a seafaring life do not weigh up against 
its hardships. 


The Hamburger Nachrichten’s late successes have aroused a burning 
desire in the breast of many a newspaper editor to emulate the Bismarck 
revelations. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, an always up-to-date paper, whose 
management is in the hands of Americans that have become much more 
English than any born Britisher, relates that Germany, the most contem- 
tible of England’s opponents, has a new enemy in Denmark. This little 
kingdom to the north of Germany has promised to assist France and 
Russia actively in a war against the boorish German. The treaty is sup- 
posed to be asecret, but 7he Pall Mall Gazette has been informed of it, for 
the exclusive benefit of its readers. The German papers want to know if 
Denmark is tired of her independence, and the Danish papers hasten to 
disavow the whole thing, saying that the Danish people want to live at 
peace with everybody. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been bestowed by the daily 
press upon the convention of the National Council of Jewish 
Women held in New York last week (November 15-20) ; but we 
find very little in the Jewish journals in anticipation of the coun- 
cil, and some of them have, wheu treating it at all, been disposed 
to belittle it. The council is an organization that sprang from 
the Jewish Women’s Congress held in connection with the World’s 
Parliament of Relig- 
ions September 4, 
1893. Since then 
much discussion and 
correspondence have 
been kept up relative 
to the part the wom- 
en could take in re- 
viving the religious 
spirit among the 
Jews, in promoting 
social reform, and to 
bring about 














closer 
relations between 
Jewish women. The 
Council has _ nearly 
a hundred local 
branches, and tho it 
has excited opposi- 
tion, yet the move- 
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ment has some 
strong backing and has acquired considerable impetus. 

The American Hebrew, between whose management and the 
Council there has been a little friction, devotes eleven pages to an 
account of the proceedings of the convention, which account 
opens as follows: 


“The scene was inspiration for a poet. The very thought of so 
many women, representing the culture, nobility, and human 
sympathy of our Jewish sisters in all parts of this country, was 
potent enough to awaken by anticipation the best impulses and to 
arouse joyous hope in every son and daughter of Israel; how 
much more intense was the feeling of just pride and indescribable 
gladness that pervaded the heart of New York Jewry when, on 
Sunday evening, they saw before their eyes, in the assembly- 
room of the Tuxedo, representatives of nearly fifty sections of 
the Council, and listened with eager attention to the words that 


dripped as dew from the lips of women on whose tongue was the 
law of kindness.” 


Nevertheless the editor has a note of warning: 


“The main danger, almost the only one in fact in the whole 
movement, is the tendency to take the mother from the home in 
pursuit of the work of the Council. The home is a shrine that 
must not be deserted. It is wrong for those who have loved ones 
about them that need their uplifting hand, to carry the torch to 
other homes and leave their own in darkness for the time being. 
Work in behalf of the Council with all the energy at your com- 
mand, but—your first duty is to your own.” 


In the issue of The Hebrew Journal just preceding the con- 
vention, we find a defense of the movement against some of its 
detractors : 


““We can not approve of the wisdom of our contemporaries who 
try to belittle the National Council of Jewish Women. The 
movement, as a whole, is certainly a very gratifying symptom of 
the time. It may be taken as an effort on the part of the women 
in Israel to reawaken the religious sentiments of our people, 
which for the last forty years or more was opiated by realistic 
tendencies and other agents. Our women feel that something 
bas gone wrong in our religious life, and that they must do some- 
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thing to probe the evil and, if possible, to remedy it. Itis a 
noble feeling and a most commendable effort. Nor is it the first 
time in the history of our race that our women step forth to re- 
store, by their inspiration, what their brethren and sires have 
neglected to the verge of ruin. What if one or another woman 
makes mistakes in her speech or essay, or undertakes to grapple 
with problems that are beyond her ken and knowledge? By the 
general working of the Council such mistakes will neutralize each 
other, or be corrected by the wiser heads of the organization, and 
a healthy activity of thought and sentiment in behalf of Judaism. 
will be the result.” 


The secular press see in the movement another illustration of 
the expanding views and purposes of women. Says the Rich- 
mond, Va., 7umes: 


“It has never been the policy of the Jewish Church for its 
women to take an active part in public affairs, and it was a bold 
step that threatened a departure from the ‘tradition of the elders.” 
But the women of Hebrew descent have caught the inspiration 
of the great forward movement of the latter-day women, gen- 
erally, and now that the work has fairly begun there is no such 
thing as staying its impetus.” 

The officers chosen at the close of the convention were as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, president; Mrs. Sophie Beer, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Mandel, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Wolf, treasurer; Miss Sadie American, corresponding secretary ; 
Miss Berg, recording secretary. 





SUPERSTITION AND SCIENCE, 


HE messages sent out through the Hudson Bay Company for 
the purpose of informing the natives of the frozen North of 
Andrée’s design to reach the North Pole in a balloon, and re- 
questing them to please not punch holes in the balloon or its 
occupants if they happened to run across them, reminds Harfer's 
Weekly of incidents that have occurred in other lands, and which 
doubtless suggested to Andrée the need of such a message. It 
recalls the experiences of the early aeronauts, one of whom had 
his balloon entirely destroyed by French peasants, who took it 
for a device of the devil. The writer in Harper's continues: 


“Even these experiences were surpassed earlier in the eigh- 
teenth century, when, in 1729, Bartholomew Gusmao, a Jesuit of 
Lisbon, constructed a fire-balloon in the form of a bird, and caused 
it to ascend in the presence of the king and queen and a multi- 
tude; his partially successful experiment was rewarded by notifi- 
cation to the Inquisition that he was a sorcerer in need of the kind 
of attention commonly given heretics ; and tho he managed to flee 
the country, it is not recorded that he made other efforts. 

“The reception accorded the balloon by the French peasantry 
in 1783-suggests that bestowed upon another scientific device by 
the people of Paris itself at about the same time. When Guyton 
de Morveau, the great chemist, had placed Franklin’s recently 
invented device, the lightning-rod, on a building in Paris, a mob 
surrounded the building, intent on avenging what they regarded 
as an unwarranted interference with the operations of the Deity. 
Their designs were averted only by assuring them that the really 
important part of the lightning-rod was the gold tip, and that this 
had been sent especially for the purpose by the Pope. 

“In seeking for illustrations of the retardation of science by 
popular superstition, one need not go back even so far as this. 
He could tell of a dramatic incident in Kentucky in 1843, when 
Dr. Ephraim Macdowell performed the first laparotomy ever at- 
tempted by a surgeon, while a mob without the house had sworn 
to take his life should his patient die on the table, as every one 
except the heroic surgeon himself believed she would. Or one 
might recall that the clergy of the most enlightened countries in 
Christendom protested against the easing of the agonies of 
maternity by anesthetics less than half a century ago, on the 
ground that it was unscriptural to give such solace to the daugh- 
ters of Eve. One might even come nearer home, but perhaps it 


is as well to stop with this; for if such instances of popular delu- 
sions are to be recorded of our own time, it is pleasanter to have 
them associated with peoples at least geographically distant.” 
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WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


HIS question is revived by a book lately published in Lon- 
don, and written by a Jesuit priest, Father John Gerard. 
The Westminster Gazette calls it a “remarkable book,” and 
seems to think that the ordinary version of the plot, as given in 
school-books and orthodox histories, and generally believed in, 
has been torn into shreds by the author. This version is to the 
effect that a handful of Roman Catholics, two hundred and 
ninety-one years ago, conspired to blow up King, Lords, and 
Commons on the opening day of Parliament, seize one of the 
princes or princesses, rouse the Catholics, and proclaim a Catholic 
sovereign. What Father Gerard’s book does for this tale is thus 
described by 7he Westminster Gazette: 


“The absurdities of this traditional and official story are legion. 
In the first place there is no agreement as to where the gunpowder 
was stored. One contemporary account says it was under the old 
House of Lords; another says under the painted chamber; and 
it is a remarkable fact that wherever the House of Lords has sat 
since that date a Guy Fawkes’s cellar has been provided under it 
to satisfy the curiosity of inquiring minds. The house which the 
conspirators hired was actually the house which was used by the 
Peers as a withdrawing place during the session. Yet no one’s 
suspicions were roused when a band of well-known desperadoes 
secured it at considerable cost and trouble. They mined under 
it and turned up tons of earth, which they secreted under the turf 
of a tiny back garden, and no one, not even the landlady, noticed 
it. Then they came to a solid wall, at which they hammered 
night and day; and again the landlady and her neighbors slept 
through it all. Finding they could not penetrate it, they stored 
their barrels in a cellar, the door of which was on a level with the 
ground, and opened out on to a crowded thoroughfare, and no 
one saw them! Never once did a government spy look in upon 
them, altho the conspirators were known and had been watched 
for years previously by secret agents. Percy, indeed, while the 
plot was in full swing, paid several nocturnal visits to the Earl of 
Salisbury, and a few days before the fifth was given a govern- 
ment pass to London, after a visit into the country. Still nota 
hint of his doings reached the ears of those in power, wheu sud- 
denly Lord Monteagle received an anonymous letter late in Octo- 
ber—the precise day is not known, for even the Secretary of State 
could not make his various accounts agree in that detail. It was 
at a supper in his house at Hoxton, where curiously enough he had 
not been for a twelvemonth. Salisbury, when he heard of it, 
thought the letter the effusion of a lunatic, yet he showed it to the 
king; still he was in no hurry, and waited some days. The 
king at once divined the truth, but even then there was no undue 
haste. No; he waited for the dramatic moment. Strange secu- 
rity! And here it may be mentioned that the traditional farce of 
searching in cellars for gunpowder before the opening of Parlia- 
ment dates not from the Powder Plot, but from Titus Oates’s plot, 
which put men in mind of the risk their forbears had run. The 
conspirators, of course, fled, and the hue and cry was raised. 
Percy and Catesby were the deepest dyed, and should have made 
the best witnesses to prove the complicity of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood in the plot—and that is what the Government 
wanted. Yet, strangely enough, tho unarmed, they were not 
taken prisoners, but killed. The official excuse was that it took 
three days for the order to spare their lives to arrive, and then it 
was too late. To which reply is made that the news of their 
death only took one day to reach London. The inference is ob- 
vious that these men played double all along, acting as decoy- 
ducks for the Government, which took the surest and speediest 
method of preventing tales being told. Such sacrifices of gov- 
ernment instruments occurred in the case of Parry and Lopez in 
Elizabeth’s reign. Then followed the trial of such as were cap- 
tured, and the depositions taken from these men, tortured and 
racked as they were, constitute the sole evidence for the govern- 
ment version of the story. And these depositions were falsified 
throughout; they only exist in copies which: bear traces of subse- 
quent manipulation. At the trial Coke was ordered not to read 
the exculpating statements, and there is no sure ‘proof that the 
prisoners ever uttered the words put in their mouths. Finally, 
the whole plot turned to the advantage of those who, according to 
Father Gerard, manipulated it for their own ends. Salisbury’s 
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chief enemy, Northumberland, was ruined; his anti-Catholic 
policy was adopted by the king and country, and Monteagle re- 
ceived such extravagant rewards as forcibly to suggest that his 
letter was a ‘put-up’ job.” 

The question at the head of this article remains, however, ac- 
cording to 7he Westminster, unanswered. Father Gerard tells 
what the plot was not; but that there was some plot, that it was 
known by the Government throughout, and utilized for political 
purposes, seems certain. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHAIRS. 


N a notably well-written and suggestive paper on “ Household 
Furnishings” in The Architectural Record (October-Decem- 
ber), Helen Campbell propounds a humorous and sensible philos- 
ophy of chairs. The article applies to furniture in general, but 
chairs in particular play a leading part. We quote at length: 


“A chair is meant to sit on, and so rest the body without low- 
ering it to the earth entirely ; so saving the exertion of getting up 
again. It is safer, easier, cleaner than lying on the floor. Orig- 
inally a mere stool, the back was added to further rest the trunk 
muscles and the arms. ... To the household economist the 
chair represents so much physical rest, modified, of course, by 
personality; so much beauty of its own; so much relation to 
other articles associated with it, and so much durability. To the 
average purchaser a chair is not judged, surely, even by the first 
of these considerations, and the others are lost sight of altogether. 
. . . The beauty of any usable thing, from a leg to a ladle, is 
based on three conditions: use, easé, and economy. ‘You must 
have something to stand on, must you?’ says Nature. ‘Very 
well, here’s a leg; doesn’t work easily? I'll fix it.’ And forth- 
with she adds joints and knee-pans and all manner of ropes and 
pulleys to make it go. Then when it is strong to stand on and 
easy to use, she shears off all superfluities, and ‘behold how beau- 
tiful the limb is!’ . . . The spider-legged table, and the insect 
family of chairs; the things that creak when you sit down and tip 
over when you get up, these are not beautiful. .. . 

“Being meant to support the weight of the human body, the 
chair’s personal beauty requires that it shall show power to do 
this, and not greatly more. If a chair looks strong enough to 
support a weary elephant, it is not beautiful; nor if it looks as 
tho a cat’s weight would strain it. Support is the first requisite 
of achair. After that the relative comfort of the support enters 
into the beauty of the chair. It must all ways conform to its use. 
These demands complied with, it has minor considerations of its 
own. Not being always occupied, it should not be built so as to 
suggest too painfully the absent sitter, for a self-respecting chair 
has some character of its own. Grace and power in its lines, fine 
material, true decoration—these may make the chair a thing of 
beauty in itself even when empty! But none of these things 
must ever interfere with the comfort of the user, the chair’s rea- 
son for being. .... 

“*The British Museum contains six chairs, the earliest exam- 
ples of the ancient Egyptian theories, and all about the same 
height as our present chairs. A beautiful one is of ebony, turned 
in the lathe’—[dzd the Egyptians use lathes?]—‘and inlaid with 
collars and disks of ivory, the seat being heavy cane slightly hol- 
lowed. Another, of turned and polished rosewood, has a seat of 
skin and folds precisely like our modern folding-chair, but much 
more securely. . . . Both the Greeks and the Romans used fold- 
ing-chairs, carrying them in the chariot for use in the forum, 
lecture-halls, and baths. Form and construction remained much 
the same, the Greek predominating. . 

“The construction of a perfect chair means manythings. Each 
part should be as perfectly united to the next as if it had grown 
in its place; and this means well-seasoned wood, exactly cut 
tenons and mortices, very hot glue of the best quality, and the 
proper pressure in putting together. Lightness for ease in mov- 
ing is another requisite. If carving is used, it should be abso- 
lutely subordinate to the outline and comfort of the sitter, never 
interfering with the dress, nor being liable to breakage from 
having salient points, masses, or ornaments exposed .. . the 
ancients. . 


. would look with consternation at our veneered, 
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warped, misshapen products, made to sell, and utterly cheap and 
mean in expression. .. . 

“The higher specialization of man’s [as distinct from woman’s] 
work has given him more perfect furniture. A finely appointed 
office or study, with its desk breathing embodied business, its 
chair of complex possibilities and perfect comfort, and its revolv- 
ing bookcase that seems glad to serve the wish of its master; this 
shows a more advanced degree of furnishing than is possible in 
the home. . . . Why does a man prefer a leather-covered, stuffed 
easy-chair to a rattan-rocker with a blue ribbon woven into its 
orificial decoration and a tidy pinned to its back? It is nota 
matter of personal opinion merely, nor is it a question of sex, 
necessarily, for the woman of business does not admire the cob- 
webby rocking-chair, above the smooth comfort of-the other one. 
The leather chair rests the body, does not stick to the clothes, 
does not in any way obtrude upon the notice, does not fasten to 
the back when you get up, does not tip over when it is touched. 
The leather chair is a piece of true evolution, rightly modified 
by modern needs. It is not so nobly beautiful as the Greek or 
the Roman chair, but it is beautiful in its right service of existing 
man, and so legitimately beautiful after all. . . . Is the home, 
then, because of these facts, to be turned into a howling wilder- 
ness of leather and hard-wood? Heaven forbid!” 


The author proceeds to show how we may be saved from such 
monotony by special construction, “within the limits of easily 
learned artistic laws,” of furniture to meet special needs. This 
leads her to speak at length of the needs of children—who, tho 
“they are always with us,” are “unplanned for” in our homes and 
“unconsidered as a permanent class.” As things are, the most 
the child “can hope for is a ‘high-chair’ to bring him to the adult 


table, and possibly a little ‘rocker’ to hug and fall downstairs 
with.” 





A Strange Island.—Saghalien, of the eastern coast of 
Siberia, presents a very curious anomaly of climate, says Cosmos 
(Paris, October 31). “The island is bathed by two cold ocean 
currents, and in winter nothing protects it against the icy north- 
west winds coming from Siberia.* At the sea level the snow falls 
continually, and stays on the ground till the end of May, and the 
seashore is very cold. Farther inland, however, especially as we 
go higher up, the climate is modified—just the opposite to what 
is observed elsewhere. It has often been observed in Siberia and 
in central Europe that in winter the cold is greater in the plains 
and the valleys, and that the highlands have a sensibly milder 
temperature; it is as if the denser cold air accumulated in the 
lowlands. This fact is very often observed in our climate; there 
are several very good examples of it: all the trees and shrubs of 
a valley have been known to be killed by frost, while above a 
certain level, very clearly marked out, on the hill or the moun- 
tain, the vegetation has not suffered at all. The cold air often 
flows from the summits toward their bases. This is what takes 
place at Saghalien. The cold air accumulates in the low regions 
of the island and on the coast; the higher regions have a more 
elevated temperature. So it happens that the lower parts have 
an arctic vegetation while the intermediate altitudes have the 
vegetation of a temperate zone, sometimes subtropical. . . . The 
birch, the ash, the pine, the fir, abound in the low regions and 
form often impenetrable forests, but toward the center of the 
island appear bamboos, hydrangeas, aralias, and other plants that 
one is greatly surprised to meet, and whose presence can be ex- 
plained only by the altogether abnormal climatic conditions of the 
island.” 7vranslated for Tue Lirerary DIcEstT. 





Dress of Japanese Women.—Japanese women’s dress 
is lauded in Delhagen und Klafing’s Monatshefte (Berlin, 
October) by Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, who says that it excels in 
artistic qualities that of the ancient Greeks. We translate below 
afew of his opening paragraphs, in which he contrasts it iron- 
ically with fashionable European costume. Says this admirer of 
the Orient: 

“One of the principal charms of the graceful Japanese women 
undoubtedly lies in their toilets, to which they give special care. 
Not that toilet which through one of the most senseless changes 
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of the New Japan has been introduced from our old Western 
world into the far-off Land of the Rising Sun, but that which the 
Japanese women have been accustomed to wear from prehistoric 
times even to the present day. In Japan, fortunately, toilets are 
not so dependent on the freak of princesses as in certain other 
countries. There noone has ever heard of crinoline, puff-sleeves, 
and cu/s de Paris ; the center of gravity of elegant costumes does 
not shift downward or forward with every year, and every season. 
The Japanese women wear no hats covered with stuffed birds and 
other barbarities, as do these of—Tahiti; they do not bore holes 
in their ear-lobes, to weight them with heavy jewelry like the— 
negresses; they do not cramp their feet in stiff narrow shoes like 
the—Chinese; and as to the device of steel and whalebone with 
which the women of—other lands compress their waists, to give 
themselves the look of wasps, after the fashion of Chinese man- 
darins, they could not understand such proceedings at all. 

“The toilet of the Japanese woman is, as its whole appearance 
and cut shows, of classic simplicity; it recalls the noblest cos- 
tumes of classic Greece. But it is yet more beautiful, for to the 
long garments, falling in folds, are added fineness and costliness 
of material and, more than all else, wonderful color, of which the 


artist’s eye can never tire."—7ranslated for Tue LiTerary 
DIGEsT. 





NOTES. 


The Twentieth Century Monthly is the new name of The Pulpit Herald 
and Altruistic Review. 


THE London Academy, founded in 1869, has changed hands and we are 
informed by the new proprietor, Mr. Lewis Hind, “ will appear in future in 
an enlarged and generally more attractive form.”’ An article is to appear 
weekly henceforth on American literature and journalism—by whom 
written this deponent saith not. 


THERE is trouble over the publication of George Sand’s love letters in 
Paris. One Dr. Pagello, her letters to whom are the most striking in the 
collection, turns out to be very much alive and the head of a “large and 
interesting’ family. He protests against the publication, and it is thought 
the French courts will protect him. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Our Strength as a Nation. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Ido not know where Mr. Alexander McClure could have found his 
amazing statistics of American and foreign shipping which he cites in his 
Nineteenth Century article upon our national strength, and from which 
you quote in THE DIGEST of November 7, unless he evolved them from his 
inner consciousness, as so many other would-be authorities do. For 
instance, Mr. McClure generously allows the United States to be the 
possessor of the whole of 15 sailing-vessels in the foreign trade, of a total 
tonnage of 22,920. The United States Commissioner of Navigation, in his 
annual report for 1895, differs quite seriously with Mr. McClure. He says 
that we have 945 sailing and 229 steam-vessels in that trade, of a total ton- 
nage of 569,969 and 247,387 respectively. This is only a sample error from 
Mr. McClure’s ridiculous table, but “twill serve’’ to show his utter unre- 
liability upon the subject he discusses. 

Here are the comparative figures of the total marine tonnage of all the 
principal maritime nations, according to the Bureau Veritas for 1894 (for 
European nations) and our Commissioner of Navigation : 


1894. 

Tons. 
PE EIN 450400 sdcbdinkabsaedkdidescgsdbaasensbeceebas 13,192,568 
ON niin nth hs ahecaaend ohne cbee’ shee vvctedew 04 4,684,029 
EC: ictttdn sh Ei cedar ekenacdnexansevax psa0bab kaae. 0r4s% 1,841,014 
Norway CO eee r eer erereeceeeeeeeeeress Soereseseesesseensesseeees 1,703,920 
nics baedeet Cs etksa te ciasesaOeek Kiadssaneatasossdbene 1,128,369 
REE naan bass scadeaih pease naresanekiecneshe teceeeeens 835,274 
RGN cebbks yas dice de bsbes > sweeper sd) esasedualeaees 505,711 
RA Rete vetiacnn cia Secmesdaan ne bessabesassaeseesseusnene 497,872 


Of our total 4,684,029 tons, in 1894, 3,728,714 were engaged in the coasting 
trade, but, as you have very pertinently pointed out, our large coasters 
and their long voyages entitle them torank with the tonnage of any nation. 
The figures you quote from Justus Perth’s Sea AZ¢/as, as to the value of 
American shipping ($45,000,000), however, are far from correct. Referring 
to the eleventh census they should be given at $215,069, 296. 

CALCUTTA. 





A Learned Friend. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

Your journal is the * Prince of Weeklies.” I look for it every Saturday 
morning as I would the coming of a learned man, a friend who, during the 
week, had traveled the world over, bringing to me the very essence of 
important happenings. 

POINT VIVIAN, N. Y. 


J. T. P. CALKINS, 
Principal E. S. Academy. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


A big increase in bank clearings, but a poor 
showing by the railroads; a continued resumption 
of work by factories and mills, but disappoint- 
ment among jobbers and wholesalers, are the 
conflicting features of the week ending Saturday, 
November ar. 


Two Views of the Week’s Trade.—The gain in 
volume of business continues entirely without 
precedent. More than 390 establishments have 
started work, since the election, which were idle, 
and at least 300 have increased working force, 
making 690 concerns which are known to have 
added largely to the number of hands at work, 
and these are only part of the whole number. 
Every day thus adds thousands to the number of 
those who are able to buy a week’s supplies, and 
to make up gradually for many months of enforced 
economy.—Dun’s Review, November 21. 


Jobbers and other wholesale dealers in general 
merchandise do not report the anticipated in- 
creases in the volume of goods distributed this 
week, The mild weather had an unfavorable in- 
fluence, but the sharp drop in the temperature 
inclines to stimulate the demand for seasonable 
fabrics. There are increased purchases of holiday 
goods, and the tone of the market for staples is 
one of encouragement. Relatively the heaviest 
demand has been for dry-goods, shoes, and grocer- 
ies, but evenin these lines, particularly dry-goods, 
the volume has been smaller than expected and 
disappointment is a result.—Bradstreet’s, Novem- 
ber 21. 


Increase in Bank Clearings.—The most favorable 
feature of the business week is the increase in 
bank clearings throughout the United States, the 
total volume of which is $1,236,000,000, nearly 4 per 
cent. more than the usually large total last week, 
nearly ro per cent. more than in the corresponding 
week one year ago, 21 per cent. more than in the 
third week of November, 1894 ; 29 per cent. more 
than in the like week of 1893, and 11 per cent. more 
than in the corresponding period of 1892—a year 
of large volume of business. Outside of specula- 
tive markets the tendency of bank clearings, 
compared with the corresponding totals one year 
ago, is to decline.—Bradstreet’s, November 21. 


Railway Earnings for Nine Months.—Favorable 
results earlier in the year have not been main- 
tained, and the tendency is to wipe out the gains 
shown early in the year as contrasted with 1895. 
Total earnings of 136 railroads embracing 65 per 
cent. of the railway-earning capacity of the coun- 
try aggregate $576,982,922 for nine months of the 
calendar year, an increase over the like period in 
1895 of 1.6 per cent., following a gain in 1895 over 
1894 of 5 percent. Net earnings for nine months 
of 1895 aggregate $176,104,827, a gain over 1895 of 
six tenths of 1 per cent., following a gain in 1895 
over 1894 of nearly 8per cent. Largest percentages 
of gain in gross earnings are shown by the gran- 
gers and Southern roads, the only decreases being 
by Central-Western and coal roads.—#Pradstreet's, 
November 21. 


Wheat and Cotton.—The speculative markets 
have been reacting, which is also natural. Wheat 
had risen with wonderful rapidity, so that exports 
had been checked by the higher prices, and realiz- 
ing started a break which made the close 37-8 
lower for the week. . . . Western receipts for the 
month thus far have been only 14,796,888 bushels, 
against 23,398,311 last year, but the visible stocks 
continue to increase, altho the milling returns 
slightly exceed those of the last or any previous 
year. 

Cotton has declined from 8 to 7.62 cents in spite 
of the starting of many cotton mills, and the con- 
trolling fact for the moment is that reports of 





TRAVEL UP TO DATE, 


The New York Central offers unequaled advantages for 
through travel between the east and west. It is the only 
Trunk Line entering the city of New York; its Grand 
Central Station is in the very center of the metropolis, in 
the midst of the hotel, residence, and theater district ; it 
is the only line protected its entire length by Block Sig- 
nals; it has the fastest trains in the world; the finest 
equipment ; scenery including the Hudson River, Mohawk 
Valley, and Niagara Falls. 
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tists, 


A delightful supply of fascinating Stories, Adventures, Serial 
Stories, Humorous and Travel Sketches, etc., are announced for the 


Volume for 1897. The timely Ed 


THE COMPANION offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres 


matter. 
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Beautiful Calendar. 


As a special offer The Youth’s 
Companion will be sent free, for the 
remainder of the year 1896, to all new 
subscribers. One of the most beautiful 
Calendars issued this year will also be 
given to each new subscriber. It is 
made up of Four Charming Pictures 
in color, beautifully executed. Its size 
is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are 
delightfully attractive. This Calendar 
is published exclusively by The Youth’s 
Companion and could not be sold in 
Art Stores for less than one dollar. 
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a yield smaller than 8,000,000 bales are now entirely 
discredited. The quantity coming into sight has 
exceeded last year’s by 820,000 bales, and it is not 
expected that the decrease in the remaining 
months of the year will bring the aggregate below 
8,500,000. The export demand does not abate, 
altho temporarily checked while prices were above 
8 cents, and the increase of $9,400,000 in value of 
cotton exported in October contributed more than 
any other single item to make the aggregate ex- 


ceed that of the same month in any previous year. | 


—Dun's Review, November 21. 


Trade in Canada.—At Montreal colder weather 
has stimulated demand, but mercantile collections 
are reported less easy to make. Improvement is 
noted in several lines, but there is no general ex- 
pansion in trade. At Halifax the weather retards 
business. Stocks of lumber at St. John, N. B., are 
large, and the season’s cut promises to exceed that 
of last year. Word is received from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, that the season’s fishery is a com- 
plete failure. Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Montreal, and Halifax amount to 
$22,729,000 this week, compared with $26,006,ccoe 
last week, and with $19,713,000 in the corresponding 
week one year ago.—#radstreet’s, November 21. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Drawn Games. 


The apparent determination of several of the 
| players at the Nuremberg Tournament to bring 
about a “Draw,” and in some instances wha' 





For Over-Indulgenee 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens the 
nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy action, 








Tours in Foreign Lands. 


Twelve trips to the Old World are advertised by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, with January 23, Marc 
27, May 4, May 15, and May 19 as the dates of departure 
from New York. These tours are high class in every 
particular, and much more comprehensive than the gen- 
eral run of European excursions. Many quaint corners 
of Great Britain, the European continent, and Northern 
Africa will be seen. Circulars will be sent by mail on 
application. The office of the firm is at 31 East Four- 
teenth Street (Lincoln Building, corner Union Square), 
New York. 





Readers of Toe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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seems to be a “‘put-up job” not to try to win, 
have called forth a great deal of criticism. The 
opinion among Chess-players is that some kind of 
a reform is necessary to prevent players who are 
satisfied with a Draw from taking rank above 
those who always play fo win. The best thing 
that we have seen on this subject is by Reichelm, 
in 7he Times, Philadelphia. He says: 

“In modern tournaments drawn games have 
reached the point where they play an inordinate 

art, andin the hands of such masters as Maroczy, 
Schlechter, and Walbrodt, the art of making 
Draws (in the absence of anything better turning 
up) has been brought down to nearly a science. 

‘*The ideal object of a tournament is to bring 
forth good Chess—games worthy to be played 
again and again and to be remembered, such as 
the masterpieces of ey! ond and Anderssen of a 
by-gone generation and the combinations of Las- 
ker, Pillsbury, Janowski, and Tschigorin of to-day. 
These masters all play to win, and not to wear 
the adversary out with Fabian tactics, sure of 
a Draw in hand and adding one half point to their 
scores, 

‘‘In a tournament where the world’s mastery is 
involved too much prominence has been given to 
the Draws. A premium should be placed on won 
games by regarding a drawn partie as only a half 
game played, and dividing that half between the 
two drawing-masters, or one fourth to each. 
With such a condition imposed Messrs. Maroczy, 
Schlechter, and Walbrodt would have to come out 
of their shells and play Chess, or otherwise be 
relegated to back-seats. On this basis the Nurem- 
berg tourney would have resulted: 

‘* Lasker, first, 12%. 

“ Pillsbury, second, rr. 

** Janowski, third, 10%. 

**Steinitz, Tarrasch, fourth and fifth, each 10%. 

**Maroczy, sixth, 10%. 

“ The three blooded players are on top and the 
drawing-master drops to sixth place. 

“Aseach player in the tourney has played an 
equal number of games, only the wins of the 
players are compared.” 


“Miron,” in the New York Clifger, proposes 
even more radical measures, He writes: 


‘““When a Draw occurs, let the players recontest 
the game, the move being changed ; then, if either 
wins, well and good; if a Draw is again made 
score them both a o, and let the tourney go on, 
scoring nothing but his wins to anybody! That 
would put the outcome on the basis of actual 
achievements, and kill off or cure (the latter for 
choice) those given to these outrageous violations 
of justice.” 


Steinitz and Lasker. 
The match of ten games up, for the Champion- 
ship of the world, and a purse of 3,000 rubles, was 
begun in Moscow on November 6. At the time of 





Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new botanic 
discovery, Alkavis, which proves a specific cure 
for diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, or 
disorder of the Kidneys or urinary organs. It is 
now Stated that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known .Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for malaria. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 
in four weeks Alkavis cured him of kidney and 
bladder disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. 
Thomas M. Owen, of West Pawlett, Vt., gives 
similar testimony. Many ladies also testify to 
its wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 
liar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure Co., 
of 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiGeEst who is a sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company. and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful curative power. 





GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


Entering or leaving New York by the New York Cen- 
tral, the traveler will appreciate the convenience of 
Grand Central Station, Fourth avenue and 42d street, 
which is in the very center of the hotel, residence, and 
theater district, and the point from which all principal 
lines of elevated and surface cars radiate. ‘The New York 
Central is the only Trunk Line whose trains enter the 
city of New York. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


going to press five games have been played. 
Lasker, four; drawn, one. 

The records of these two great masters is very 
interesting to all lovers of the Royal Game: 


EMANUEL LASKER, LONDON. 




















Against ; Won. Lost. Drawn. 
C. v. Bardeleben, 1889....... coos 8 I I 
ty Bis Ms BOOOs sndec 300 cocce 7 2 3 
M. F. Miniati, 1890......... aeaese 3 e« 2 
os. tp .. Vebtsnd-scanees § eh 3 

. Englisch, 1880..... pike. sims 2 ‘a 3 
» Be A Lee, a I oe I 
ji H. Blackburne, 1892.......... 6 oe 4 

Re, SOUR. 0ks ancccavcces 5 oe oe 
Ris MPORMORIO, BO03.0 . osc0cd cece ices 2 ee I 
A. C. Vasquez, 1893... wee 8 a os 
J, W. Showalter, 1893........... 6 2 2 
M. Ettlinger, 2894............000. 5 a eo 
Gk MUOORMIED, SURE c oe ciagecivess 0s 10 5 4 

Ns in eiciil anna ne Chae ais 57 10 24 
Results in tournaments........ 52 II 15 

SP INGe SORT ic cs cx scirencsesen 109 21 39 

WILLIAM STEINITZ, NEW YORK. 

Against : Won. Lost. Drawn. 
SR MOR ccc nccsceccocsane 5 3 I 
D. Deacon, 1863....... eccccccoee 5 I 
A. Mongredien, 1863 ............. 7 “s 

. H. Blackburne, 1863,......... 7 I 2 

Sis EE, SMO s occccrecccecs 7 2 
Re PO SI occ ccccees 7 3 3 
Bs BMGETRON, 2066. 6.005 occcccces 8 6 pe 
OO Re 7 5 5 

eS) OS eee 3 I 3 

. H. Blackburne, 1870.......... 5 aa I 

» Eke MUMBCCOEE, BOTS... 0 .cccccce 7 I 4 

. H. Blackburne, 1876.. ....... 7 ° oe 
ee ere 7 ot 
eee 3 1 3 
ia Ue, POTENT, F085... crccccccces 3 re 2 
G. H. Mackenzie, 1883.... .... 3 1 2 
ee eee 8 I 2 
ee are 9 aa 2 
Me, Gh, eee, BED... ccc ccece 3 oe ee 

. H. Zukertort, 1886............ 10 5 5 

>. Golmajo, 1888...... 5 nye : 
A. C. Vasquez, 1888 5 - oe 
M. Tschigorin, 1889 10 6 I 
RI TED x 50.0.6.040.0000006004 4 I + 
i SRMOUOOE, 8058.2... coccccces 6 4 9 

. Techigorin, 1892 ......... . 10 8 5 
Bec RENOTIR, BOGS... <0 ccaccece os 2 ‘ 
A er re 5 10 4 
Be CUE, BOGGS. oc cccccccccs 6 4 I 

ME, «.s nacadunes “Gawea ache ken 172 64 57 
Results in tournaments........ 132 46 41 

ee 304 110 98 


It will thus be seen that Lasker won 64.47 per 
cent., drew 23.08 per cent., and lost 12.43 per cent. 
out of 169 games played, while Steinitz, out of 5r2 
games, won 59.37 per cent., drew 19.13 per cent., 
and lost 21.48 per cent. 

Problem 175. 
By A. G. FELLOWS. 
(First Prize Irish Weekly Times Tourney.) 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K on K4; Q on K Kt4; Kt on K R22; PsonK 


Kt6éand KR 5. 
E 
yt 
Wa 
ia 
 @abn @& 


Bagge 
ZeA AZ. 


White—Seven Pieces. 
K on Q B3; QonQ Kt sq; BonK7; Ktson K 4, 
KB4;T onQR6; Pon K 6, 
White mates in two moves. 
(The composer of this problem is only eighteen 
years of age, and has won first prize in six tourna- 
ments out of nine in which he has competed.) 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 170. 
Q-Q7 R-Qsq Q-—Q2ch Q-—B2, mate 
2. 3 


K—K7 P—Bé6or K—B8, must 
Kt moves 








A 
UY 














I 








or, 2 any other results in mate next move. 
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Lothrop Publishing Company 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY LIST—1896 





BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS 
A delightful picture of the Bible young folks for 
the boys and girls of to-day. By Catvin Diti Wi.- 
son and JaMes Knapp REEVE. Illustrated. S8vo, 
cloth, popular price, $1.00. 

‘Just as fascinating as it can be. . . . We recommend the 
book for its charm of style and vividness of portrayal.” — 
Lutheran Evangelist. - 

THE BOYS OF CLOVERNOOK 
A charming story of five boys on a farm. 
Mary B. Beau. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
“Full of fun, with here and there a dash of pathos, and 
good and pure from first to last.”—S. S. Library Bulletin. 
MOPSY 
The story of a brave-hearted little girl of the 
city streets. By Kare Tannatt Woops. Illustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Wood’s story rings true from cover to cover.”— 
Union Signal. 


THE GINGHAM BAG 

A characteristic New England story. By Mar- 
GARET SipNey. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“The characters are very real. ‘Aunt Jinny’ and ‘Dephy’ 
particularly so.”"—Publishers’ Weekly. 

MAKING FATE 

The latest story by ‘‘Pansy’’ (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN) 
Earnest, direct, and forceful. Illustrated. &vo 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Attractively written, throbbing with life, full of whole- 
some religious influence.”—Central Christian Advocate. 


THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY BOOK 
A book of American history stories by famous 


By 


’ American story-tellers. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


THE PONKATY BRANCH ROAD 

Three delightful New England stories. 
Sopuiz Swertr. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“So original and sparkling as to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion from first to last.”—S. 8S. Library Bulletin. 
RHYMES AND SONGS FOR MY LITTLE 

ONES 

A book of verses and pictures for nursery and 
kindergarten. By ApDoLpHrNE Hinost and EstHEer 
Ruskay. Illustrated by G. W. Picknell. 4th, cloth 
$1.50. 


THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE 

A new nursery and kindergarten book. By 
Emitig Povuisson, author of ‘‘Nursery Finger 
Plays.*’ Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.25. 

“Another delightful book by one of the most_perfect 
story and song writers for little children.”—The Mothers’ 
Journal. 

WHAT THE DRAGON-FLY TOLD THE 

CHILDREN 

A unique way of interesting small children in 
the great poets. By Frances B. Coursen. Illus- 
trated. 4to, cloth, $1.50 


THE TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, THE AMERICAN 
A new volume in the ‘‘Children’s Lives of Great 
Men.” By Exvsaipee S. Brooks. Illustrated. 4to, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“4 story that boys and girls never weary of hearing and 
which cannot be too familiar to them. Mr. Brooks never 
hada — o more deserving his interest and skill.” —Liter- 
ary Worl 

New Editions of Old Favorites now ready. Ask 
your bookseller to show you Lothrop’s Board Juve- 
niles. Best in the market; new from cover to cover. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for new descriptive cata- 
" logue and Holiday Bulletin. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Corner High St., Boston. 


By 




















pene Rx Kt Q—Qe2ch Rx P mate 
5 4 —_ 
Ktx P K—K7 . K—B 8, must 
Q—Kt 5 Q—B 5ch Q—B 2, mate 
I. 2. - 3- = . —_ 
Kt—B sq P—B 6 K—K 7 
eeee Q—K Kt s, mate 
3. ———— —_— 
K—B 5 


Q—Q 3ch! Rx Kt, mate 








Je 4: 
P x Q, must 














Kt—K 3 
lena Q—B sq B—Q 2, mate 
3 , - 
Kt—Q 2 P—B 6 
sa R—Qsq R—Q2 Q x Kt, mate 
. 2. 3 —-———— . aa 
‘ Kt—Kt4 Kt—B6 KtxR 





False Economy 
i actised by people who buy inferior articles of food. 
The Gail Becéa Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant food. /nx/ant Health is the title of a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers, Sent free by New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 
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ber to get; sent free. 
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spake Q—Q 4, mate 
KtxB — 
soe ° B—B 2, mate 
B—Kt 8 
eer R—K 6 RxPch Q—Q2, mate 
B-Kts B-Q6. BxR ~ <7 
skeeee Q—K 6,:mate 
Kx R , my f 
pa R—Q 3ch Q—K6ch P—Kt3, mate 
ps Pak” KBs CT 
ery R—K 3ch Q—Q 2, mate 
2. 3. 4 
K—K 7 KxR 
éneee Q-+Kt 5, mate 
‘ras 
oecens P—Kt4! Q—Q4, mate 
“KBs PxR 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who writes: “It would be 
difficult to find a problem that exhibits as fine 
a variety of. mates with as few Black pieces in 
play’; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., 
who designates it as “intricate, ingenious, and 
intensely interesting”; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
Fla., who calls it ‘“‘a difficult and exceptional 
four-mover; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia., 
who found it ‘‘a complete surprise party from 
beginning to end’’; W. G. Donnan, Independ- 
ence, Ia., who thinks that ‘“‘subtle is surely an 
appropriate adjective”; F. H. Johnston, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., who simply says: “A tough 
one.” 





Do You Suffer From Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in knowing 
that the Kola Plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Kongo River, West Africa is, pro- 
nounced an assured cure for the disease. Most 
marvelous cures are wrought by this new plant, 
when all other remedies fail. Rev. G. Ells- 
worth Stump, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Newell, Iowa, writes that the Kola 
Plant cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, editor of Zhe 
Farmer's Magazine, of Washington, D.C., testi- 
fies that it cured him when he could not lie down 
at night without fear of choking, and many others 
give similar testimony. It is really a most won- 
derful discovery. Toprove to you beyond doubt 
its wonderful curative power, The Kola Import- 
ing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, New York, 
will send a large case of the Kola Compound 
free by mail to every reader of THE LITERARY 
DiGEst who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They only ask in return that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. This is 
very fair, and you should surely try it, as it costs 
you nothing. 





THE LUXURY OF TRAVEL. 


‘*The man who has never been west over the pictur- 
esque New York Central has a sensation in store for him 
that he cannot afford to forego. . Nature has done almost 
as much for him in what he sees, as mechanical skill has 
done in placing him in a magnificent hotel on wheels, and 
whirling him toward his destination on the very wings of 
the wind.’”’—Hardware. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Current Events. 








Monday, November 16. 


Democratic legislative caucuses nominate A. 
S. Clay, of Georgia, and E. W. Pettus, of Ala- 
bama, for United States Senators. . Ww. S. 
Forman, of Illinois, is appointed Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue by the President. . .. The 
United States Supreme Court declares the Cali- 
fornia irrigation law to be constitutional, there- 
by affirming the validity of about $16,000,000 in 
bonds issued under it....T. E. Cooper, Chief 
Justice of =p resigns. ... The annual 
statement of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
made. ... The Grand Opera season opens in 
New York... . The second trial of Marie Bar- 
beri for murder begins in New York.... 
Stocks weaken on Cuban war rumors.... 
Railroad travel is impeded by floods in the 
State of Washington. 

The interpellation in the German Reichstag 
concerning Bismarck’s disclosures results in 
deprecation of agitation. .. . The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies discusses election of Senators 
by universal suffrage. ... Madrid dispatches 
state that Spain’s popular loan has been doubly 


subscribed. ... It is said that the Powers have 
agreed to guarantee a new Turkish loan of 
£5,000,000... . The Pan-American Medical Con- 


gress convenes in the City of Mexico. 


Tuesday, November 17. 


At the annual dinner of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce Postmaster-General Wilson, 
Governor Griggs of New Jersey, and Bourke 
Cockran made speeches on the ‘sound money ”’ 
victory. ... Captain A. T. Mahan is placed on 
thezretired list of the navy at his own request. 
.. . Mr. Bryan is greeted by crowds on his way 
to hunting-grounds in southwest Missouri; he 
will publish a book and devote half the proceeds 
to the bimetallic cause. .. . The deal by which 
the Ryan syndicate expected to secure control 
of the Seaboard air-line system fails... . The 
new Reading Railway Company is organized in 
Philadelphia. Conventions: National Fraternal 
Congress of Secret Insurance Societies, Louis- 
ville; Luther League of America, Chicago; 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Soci- 
eties, Indianapolis; National Association of Ag- 
ricultural Implementsand Vehicle Makers, Nash- 
ville; at St. Louis Frances E. Willard is re- 
elected President of the W. C. T. U. and the use 
of the term ‘“‘ Women’s Bible” is deprecated; 
in New York the National Council of Jewish 
Women condemn shopping and social gatherings 
on the Jewish Sabbath; Grand Master Workman 
Sovereign is reelected by the Knights of Labor. at 
Rochester; Judge Grosscup, in Chicago, denies 
the application of Comey & Jeffrey for an in- 
eee against an alleged boycott by the Metal 

olishers’ Union. . .. The Ohio Supreme Court 
grants a new trial to Cobelle, murderer of the 
Stone family. 

Madrid advices report General Weyler’s ad- 
vance... . It is officially stated that negotia- 
tions have not been settled between Italy and 
Brasil. ... An ——— in the Reichstag 
regarding army dueling causes lively debate. 
... The French Chamber of Deputies pass a 
bill to reform the mode of electing Senators. 


Wednesday, November 18. 


There is conflict between District Judge Mey- 
ers and United States Circuit Court Judge Fos- 
ter at Topeka over appointment of a receiver for 
the Santa Fé Railroad. ... Judge Jenkins, in 
Milwaukee, extends $2,000,000 receivers’ certifi- 
cates of Central Wisconsin lines fora year... 
United States Court at Chicago confirms mas- 
ter’s sale of the Chicago & Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for $8,000,000. . . . The Illinois Central Rail- 
road is decreasing its working force... . Con- 
ventions: Episcopal Church Congress, Norfolk, 
Va.; New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; National Hardware As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ William E. 
Valentine, alleged member of an alleged syndi- 
cate of remarkable swindlers, pleads guilty to 
charges of forgery and abduction in Brooklyn. 

The Armenian bishop in Hassekein 1s con- 
demned to death... . The interpellation con- 
cerning Captain Dreyfus comes up in the French 
Chamber; General Billot explains the Govern- 
ment’s action. . . . Decision is rendered against 
Major Lothaire in a breach of promise suit 
brought in Brussels. . . . The coroner's jury re- 
turns a verdict of suicide in the inquest over the 
body of Mrs. Alma Merritt, who died Saturday 
in London. .. . The Prime Minister of Spain is 
reported as saying that the relations between 
Spain and the United States are excellent; “the 

nited States Government,”’ he says, “has al- 
ways observed a correct attitude, and Spain re- 
gards the Cuban question as one of internal 
politics.” 


Thursday, November 109. 


The ‘‘sound money” majority in the next 
House of Representatives is now placed at 47. 
... The candidacy of Moses Thatcher for the 
United States Senate from Utah threatens trou- 
ble, since he has not obtained consent of Mormon 
Church authorities to his candidacy. ... In 
South Dakota official returns give Fusionists 
electors and most state officers; in Wyoming 
Democrats get electors, Republicans the legis- 
lature. ,.. The Maryland Court of Appeals sus- 
tains Mayor Hooper, of Baltimore, against the 
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LIVING AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844, 
A Weekly Magazine 
.. of .. FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Giving yearly 3,500 double 
column octavo pages of mat- 
ter (making four large vol- 
umes) unequalled in quality 
and quantity. 


Every Saturday .ntsins 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 


THE LIVING AGE embraces the produc- 
tions of The Ablest Living Writers in all de- 

artments of Literature, including Fiction and 
Poetr , Art, Science and Politics, History, Bi- 
ography and Discovery; giving an amount of 
reading wnapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day. 

To still further enhance its value and efficiency, 
extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the 
publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 
THESE INCLUDE 


The publication of occasional TRANSLA- 
TIONS of noteworthy articles from the 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN REVIEWS and MAGAZINES 
The addition ofa 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
containing three departments, viz. 


READINGS FROM 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The number for Nov. 14th, No. 2732, contains 
the opening chapters ofa 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THE LIVING AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a Thirty-twe Page Supplement as de 
scribed above. wr 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of 
Postage. Single numbers 16 cts. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, 
remitting before Jan.1,the weekly numbers of 
1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 

For $7.75 the LIVING AGE and LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

For $8.50 THE Livinc AGz and Harper's Month! 
or for $9.00 Tue Livinc AGg and Century; or fo 
$8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazaar or Har 
per’s Weekly; or for $8.00 THe Livinc Ace and any 
$3.00 Magazine, 

THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5206, Boston- 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 











Itis 
issued 


Ist. 


2d. 





r 





Twelve 
Tours 
of various 


TOURS lengths to the 


All Traveling Expenses Included. Ojd World 
during the winter, spring, and summer, some of 
which include Northern Africa, Algeria and Tunis, 
the Island of Sicily, 

Italy, the Riviera, 

Austria-Hungary, 

Germany, Switzer- 

land, Belgium, 

France, England, Ire- 

land, Scotland, Wales 

etc. Visits to the most famous cities, art centers, 
and points of picturesque interest. Parties limited 
in numbers. 

Railroad and steamship tickets, etc., at lowest 
rates to ail parts of the world. 

Other tours during the winter and early spring to 
California, Mexico, Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, 
Round the World, etc. 
Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
$1 East 14th St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York. 








}{YPNOTISM. Treatments and lessons through corre- 
spondence, Interesting circulars free. Address 
Pror. ANDERSON, L, J. 116, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Diugst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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City Council on the question of patronage... . 
Street-cars in Buffalo are propelled by electric 

ower from Niagara. ... John L. Farwell, of 
Claremont, N. H., is said to have invested about 
$1,000,000 of his clients’ money in losing Western 
ventures, and to have taken refuge in Europe. 
Frank P. Arbuckle, chairman of the Democratic 
state committee of Colorado, is found dying on 
the street, in New York City. . . . Indiana State 
Miners’ Association votes to continue the strike 
for 60 cents aton. ... Kentucky raiders continue 
to destroy toll-gates, ... First National Bank, 
Sioux City. Ia., closes. 

The French Senate rejects a motion of urgency 
on the proposition of the Chamber to elect Sena- 
tors by universal gustnagn .. . By the explosion 
sion of fire-dampin acolliery in Recklinghausen, 
Westphalia, about thirty miners are killed... . 
In the German Reichstag the debate concerning 
the interpellation on army outrages and the duel- 
ing code continues. 


Friday, November 20. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission files 
suits in the United States courts at Columbus, 
Ohio, to compel two Ohio railroads to file annual 
reports required by law.. . . The Supreme 
Court of Ohio decides that business done by 
traveling salesmen only is not liable to the fee 
required of Ohio corporations... . . It is reported 
that the Standard Oil Company will back a con- 
solidation of the leading gas companies of New 
York city. . . . Conventions: Chief of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and Railway Conductors’ 
Benefit Association, Chicago, Ill.; the Knights of 
Labor at Rochester adopts resolutions opposing 
retirement of greenbacks. . . . Boston wool 
houses sign a petition favoring passage of the 
Dingley bill... . . The appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas J. Conaty as rector of the Catholic 
University, in Washington, to succeed Bishop 
Keane, is announced. 

Preinier Laurier of the Dominion gives out the 
terms of the Manitoba school question settle- 
ment. ... The Italian Government officially 
confirms the signing of the Italo - Brazilian 
treaty. ... The death is announced of Noél 
Parfait, French politician and author... . In- 
surrection in the Philippines is extending. 


Saturday, November 21. 


Far Northwestern towns are threatened with 
food famine in flooded districts where the Great 
Northern and Everett and Monte Christo rail- 
roads are crippled. ... A Detroit firm receives 
an order for 2,000, tons of charcoal pig-iron for 
Budapest, Hungary. ... President Ratchford, 
of the United Mine Workers, announoes the res- 
toration of the 6r-cent rate....A New York 
jury disagrees in the case of Colonel Emilio 

unez an a C. B. Dickman, charged with 
organizing a Cuban filibustering expedition on 
the Laurada... . Richard Croker returns to New 
York. ... The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Order of King’s Daughters and Sons 
opens in St. Louis. .. . The First National Bank 
of East Saginaw, Mich., fails. . . . Football 
games: Princeton, 24; Yale 6; University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8; Harvard, 6. 

M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, makes an explanation of the entente be- 
tween France and Russia. ... The drouth in 
India is broken by rains in the Deccan District. 
... Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, celebrated 
English physician and author of hygienic works, 
dies... . It is said that the German War Office 
will send an officer to Dongola to follow the 
operations of the Anglo-Egyptian campaign up 
the Valley of the Nile. 


Sunday, November 20. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad steamer San Be- 
ntto goes ashore on the California coast; five of 
the crew reach land. . .. The report of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Morton is made public. ... 
Clara Barton issues areport of the Red Cross 
relief expedition in Armenia. . . . The collapse 
of the Wire Nail Trust is reported... . George 

. G. Ferris, inventor and builder of the Fer- 
= Wheel at the World’s Fair, dies at Pitts- 

urg. 

General Weyler, in camp near Cristobal, an- 
nounces that he will not move against Maceo un- 
til after Christmas, 





FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


As will be seen by the announcement found in another 
column of this issue of THe Literary Dicest, 7he 
Youth's Companion offers its readers for the coming year 
many exceptionally brilliant features, which are calcu- 
lated to make it more welcome than ever in the hundreds 
of thousands of homes it visits. The two hemispheres 
are explored by its editors and agents in search of attrac- 
tive matter, and as usual, the contributors will include 
not only popular writers of fiction, but also some of the 
most eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers, and musi- 
cians. Among them will be found the Attorney-General 
of the United States, the Postmaster-General, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Speaker Reed, Andrew Carnegie, Ian 
Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling, Hall Caine, Charles Dudley 
Warner, F. R. Stockton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Amelia E, Barr, Madame Jillian Nordica, Dean Farrar, 
Andrew Lang, I. Zangwill, G. W. Smalley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Col. George E. Waring. Carl ede, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Admiral Markham, Admiral Upshur, 
lientenant Perry, Dr, Austin Flint, Sir Robert Ball, Sir 
Willian H. Flower, Sir Reginald Palgrave, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Lady Jeune, Lady Vernon Harcourt, Max O’Rell, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and Clark Russell. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, 


for pamphlet. 








[Nov. 28, 1896 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


No ‘‘ fads,” no “‘ quackery,” no ‘‘ hobbies,” only a Scientific, Medical and 

Surgical Institute, provided with every appliance n for thi 

tion to health of those afflicted with serious diseased conditions, 
Bnick and stone fireproof_buildings. Fan system of heat and ventilation. 

All modern improvements. 


educated house-staff. Every form of hydrotherapy and electricity. 


e restora- 


Fifteen consulting specialists. Thoroughly 
rite 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


b 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 


Never Blots—No better working 


n made—A regular &2.50 pen. 


pe 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for #1.00, Your money back—if you want it. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
#) prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

@ the first order from each neighborhood 
my filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

managency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. We 



















A FROG comes under | 

the head of | 

: NATURAL HISTORY) 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
«in Botany, Insects, 

=— Birds, Fishes and all | 

= kinds of nature study || 

: Headquarters forall) 

Natural History Books. |) 

BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. 












BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.”” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 








Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 











A TRIUMPH 
or patient | “ PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 
GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s o—mpamey lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and ty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 


BY THE SEA.” Thisis a most charming 
Size of picture 12% x 1 inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 
Send name and address for full description and 
price to 
CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 


See jull-page advertisement in “‘ Literary Digest” 
of February 15, 1896. 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


The last, most complete and perfect edition, 


Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 


Handsomely bound, with a and autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world FREE. 
Address, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8, 
ed 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 












any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied b: ~ one. We mail a 
sample pair, h nails, for l0c., or a 
box containing six Eee protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for app ing, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Sdreax, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector o] 
is the only device that prevents hop. 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AvsurRNDALE, Mass, (ten 
miles from Boston). Boston standard of scholarship and 
couduct of life, with advantages of healthful and beauti- 
ful suburban residence, the best Musical and Literary 
entertainments in Boston, and convenient access to places 
of historic interest. Rowing and skating on Charles 
River ; outdoor games ; gymnasium and swimming-tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics 
adapted to the ideal administration of home. Illustrated 
Catalog free. 
Address C, C, Bracpon, Principal. 
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The Funk & Wagnalls "> Those 


Now in Press 


Standard 
Rawweicstiy. Dictionary 


highest authority. 





St. James’s Budget, Lon- 
301,865 don, says: 
Vocabulary Terms “It should be the pride of 
Literary America, as it is 
247 the admiration ot Literary 
Editors and — England.’ 
Specialists | prof E. J. Phelps, Yale 
,000 University, says: 

Expended in its “‘ For general and practical 
Production | purposes it is the best Ameri- 

can Dictionary.” 








Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford University, Eng., says: 

“It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of 
the English language.” 

The New York Herald says: 

“It is a triumph. ... The most satisfactory and 

most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
—PRICES:—, 
In One Volume In Two Volumes 


Half Russia, - - $15.00 Half Russia, - - $18.00 
Full Russia, - - - 18.00 Full Russia, - - - 22.00 
Full Morocco, - - 22.00 Full Morocco, - - 26.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WEALTH AND WASTE 


The Principles of Political Economy in their 
Application to the Present Problems of 
Money, Labor, Law, and the Liquor Habit. 
By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Political Economy and Proh., Amer., Univer. 
“Tt is a book both for scholars and student 
and plain laboring men.”—Religious Herald 
12mo, 286 pp., price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. Pubs., New York 
























& A Fascinating Novel b EDGAR 
5, FAWCETT. Graphic Pictures of 
Mian’s New York Life. 12mo, 310 pages, 


paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. Y. 
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The choice of ‘‘ Just the Right Word’"’ 
To — the Desired Meaning Clear 


exact. 
To make acontrast Sharp and Strong. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


Contains 7,500 of the Chief 
English Synonyms, 3,700 
Antonyms and Practical and 
Illustrative Examples of the 
correct use of Prepositions, 
The only book of its kind. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR SOUL NEEDS 


Bible Selections 
for Dally Devotion 


By REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


Author of ‘‘Methods of Church Work,"’ ‘‘Five Minute 
Object Sermons,"’ ‘‘Talks to the King's Children."’ 





The Best Thoughts of The 
World’s Greatest Writers 


pa Na Nl tll tl Nl tl tl ltl tl tl al Net 
‘*A BOOK WHICH HATH BEEN 
CULLED FROM THE FLOWERS 

OF ALL BOOKS” 





“The wisdom of the wise and the experience 
of ages may be preserved in a quotation.” 


GYCLOPEDIG. OF ~ 
Practical. Quotations 


| BY J. K. HOYT 


_ Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations, Em- 
bracing a Com: ively broad field of 
subjects, with Eighty-six Thousand Lines 
of Concordance, Every Quotation being 
| Carefully Selected, with the Nicest Dis- a fixed point. 12mo. cloth, 564 pp. Price, $1. 
seal Subject, the Prominence of ts Autos W 

e j rominence of its Author, 

and its probable degree of usefulness. v* st Funk & agnalls Co., Pub, N. Y. Opinions of its Character and Scope. 


—— ake if siesta’ , Wes 23 FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 


| 

Christian Advocate, Pittsburg: ‘That there 

| = APPENDIX OF GREAT VALUE has been a great falling off in the good old cus- 
on 


Edited by Rev. Jas. C. Fernald. 


Editor of Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions in the Standard Dictionary. 


HIS is a little Bible in itself. The most 
spiritual and helpful portions of the en- 
tire Bible have been arranged in the order 
of the original text, the merely descriptive 
or statistical portions have been eliminated. 
This arrangement has been most careful, 
and the result is an attractive volume o1 
the choicest Scripture, especially desirable 
for reading in the home circle and other 
general gatherings. The contents com- 
prise about one third of the whole Bible. 





INVALUABLE FOR CLASS USE. 


To write and speak to the best purpose one should 
have at hand ail the words from which he may 
choose. A nice discrimination of the various shades 
of Synonym meanings, and a wise use of Effective 
Antithesis, contribute power and grace to the lan- 
guage. This book is thus a Literary Pallete from 
which to select the colors of a strong and Beautiful 












=. i 
he words are arranged in groups, one word in 

each group being taken as a basis of comparision. 
The relation and difference in shades of meaning 
of the other words in the group to this head word 
are then explained, the entire group being held ty 


Especially suitable and convenient for 
Individual Daily Bible Readings. 
Chapel Services of Colleges and Universities. 
Opening Exercises of Schools, Public and 
Private. 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor Meetings. 
Sunday-School and Bible Ciasses 
The Family Altar, etc., etc. 











Proverbs from the Latin, also from the . tom of daily family worship, there can be no 
phen re, sad other hs ay oo Prize Essa Contest doubt. Just how omneh of this deplorable con- 
ion. Latin Law Terma, with Translations, ete, ete. dition is due to the difficulty of of hastily select- 

ing Scriptural passages suited to the service, it 
might be difficult to determine. But fully per- 
“By long odds the best book of quotations suaded that this is an obstacle of considerable 
in Existence."\—New York Herald. moment, Dr. Stall, after some three years’ 
work, has selected a series of 365 devotional 








readings from Genesis to Revelation.” 





PRACTICALLY A NEW BOOK 





The Original Work, Completed in 1882, has for four- 
teen years met with Unparalleled Approval. The 
present Completely Revised and Enlarged Cyclope- 
dia is almost a new book throughout. Containing 
13,000 more quotations, and 21,000 more lines of Con- 
— besides being completely remodeled and 


MARVELOUS THOROUGHNESS 


Special Attention has been 7 tothe Accuracy and 
Authority of every quotation. Not only is the Au- 
thor of each ut the ok, Page, and Line 
where the Quotation is found is invariably indicated. 
In the Appendix is a List of All the Auesors anes 
with their full names, nationality, date of birth, and 
if d , date of death. Each is also described ina 

eee be be ice be a's tp 6 me ee oe Sm 


COPIOUS REFERENCE HELPS 


Every facility is afforded for finding either a famil- 
iar or an unfamiliar Quotation. Thereare three Dis- 
tinct Reference Keys: The Topic, The Entry of Each 
Significant Word in the Concordance, and the Name 


Elegantly Bound Copies of the 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


will be Given Away. 


E announce a new Prize Competi- 
tion entirely different from any 
heretofore undertaken. For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 
** How To Use a Dictionary,” submit- 
ted in accordance with printed rules, we 


FOR PUBLIC USE. 


Wesleyan Methodist, Syracuse: ‘The selec- 
tions are about twenty-five verses in length, 
printed from the King James Version, but in 
paragraphs as in the Revised Version. Difficult 
proper names are pronounced, the poetical 
parts are in verse, and the four gospels are ar- 
ranged in one continuous narrative. The book 
will have several other valuable features, and 
_—— to be of special service not only for 
amily worship, but for chapel services in col- 
leges, for use in opening devotions in the pub- 
lic schools, and also for the use of young people 
in the Endeavor and other societies.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Messenger and Visitor, St. John, N. B.: 
‘*Young people who have experienced the diffi- 
culty of hastily selecting each day a passage of 
Scripture of suitable length and of a devotional 


h ty “tir dean ae ots shall give several copies of the Funk & rer goo re cr gga 
Authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton, Longfellow, Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- ELEGANT LEATHER EDITION 


are denoted by | symbols. Foreign quota- 
tions can be found under the Topic, some word in 
the Original, or some word in the lation. .*. .*. 





“It is the only standard book of quota- 
tions.""—Boston Post. 











SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


Gen. Stewart L. Woodford: 

“It seems to me the most complete and 
accurate work of the kind I have ever seen. 
Such a book is almost invaluable.” 


Hon. Geo. F, Edmunds, ex-U. 8. Senator : 





tionary Holders. 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














RICHLY BOUND IN FULL FLEXIBLE 
MOROCCO, DIVINITY CIRCUIT. GOLD 
ON RED EDGES, PRICE $2.50. 








Cloth edition, 12mo. 686 pp., price $1, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















Pe Fogg En MCKINLEY ELECTED! wistis. 








A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK | 
HANDSOME COVER DESIGN BY GEORGE | 
WHARTON EDWARDS. RUBRICATED | 
TITLE PAGE. ELEGANTLY PRINTED. .", 





8vo, 1205 Pages. Prices (All Net): 


Buckram, $6 00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
$10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 











30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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to boom. 


young or old, 


canvassers. 
agents, Cloth 
$50 per week. 
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BULLS AND BEARS BOTH HAPPY, 














Politics laid on the shelf. Everybody 
Holiday season soon 
silver, by scores and hundreds waitin 
_— the good sense and ~~ fortune to pick the best selling book of 
the season ere it 

J osiah Allen’s Wife’s latest and most captivating book, with 700 


“Samantha In Europe” 


artist and cartoonist, C. De Grimm. 
illustrated before his recent death. The book is brim full of interest, 
wit, fun, and pallosorny- 
egant 
Half Russia, $4.00. One man is mak ng an average of 
Scores are taking from 6 to 20 orders a day. 
cakes. Send at once for terms and tory. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


$2. 


gyitins to work. Business beginnin 
Jonest dollars, both gold an 
for wide awake AGENTS who 


ere. 


s! Irresistible as a Christmas Gift for 
pages of fun 
and adven- 
ture. Over 
100 comical il- 
lustrations by 
the celebrated 
This was the last book he 


It sells on sight. A gold and silver mine for 
bound and ornamented. Prices, by mail or through 


t goes like hot 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


OR, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD. Mew Fdition. Handsomely Printed 
on Hand-made Pape-, with Wide Margins, Deckle 
Edges, Bound in Buckram, with Beautiful Cover 
Design; Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions 
from Hoffman’s Celebrated Pictures of the Life of 
Christ, and by a portraitof Mr, Arnold. Introduction 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. 8vo, 286 pp., $1.75. 

NEW YORK HERALD: “ The diction is careful, noble, 
pure, and exquisite, as becomes the subject, the clime, and the 


characters; it will please all readers of poetry, and fill Christian 
souls with rapture.” 


THE EPIC OF SAUL 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, Octavo, Cloth, 
Gilt Top, Large Type, 390 pp. Price $2.50. A Poem 
whose Subject is the Career of Saul of Tarsus Prece- 
ding and Culminating in his Conversion to Christianity. 

MR. MAURICE THOPMPSON: ‘The story is strongly 


imagined, presenting frequent dramatic situations of great power, 
and the diction often rises to the highest level of expression.”’ 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE 


A Fascinating Romance, by FRANK VINCENT and ALBERT EDWARD 


LANCASTER. Cloth, 12mo, 420 pp. Price $1.50. 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, New York: 


have been more sensational than ‘I'he Lady of Cawnpore.’ 

of present cares and anxieties.” 

By T. De Witt Tatmacg, D.D. 
Marriage Bond. 


diction into thousands of domestic circles,” 


By H. R. Hawes, A.M. 


Kindred Subjects. 
LEDGER, Philadelphia: 


By Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D. 








Attractive Books For Holiday Gifts 





“ Few works of the Century 
It is a stirring romance, 
to be read by those who wish to break away from all that is real and visible about them 
and enter another field where they may become so wholly absorbed as to lose all thought 


THE MARRIAGE RING 


12mo, Cloth, 
192 pp. Handsome Binding. Price $1.00. Help- 
ful Talks on the Sacredness and Meaning of the 


ZION’S HERALD, Boston: “. . . Will carry a bene- 


MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 
12mo, 283 pp., Half Cloth, Fancy Sides, Uncut Edges, Presentation Edition, 
Price $1.50; Regular Cloth Edition, $1.00; post-free. 
with Early Life and Recollections; Hearing Music; Old Violins; Paganini; Wagner; Liszt, and other 


1 E : “*Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. Haweis’s style in descriptive 
musical essays will need no commendation of these ‘ Memories,’ which are not only vivid, but critical.” 


WITH THE POETS 


I2mo, 290 pp., Half Cloth, Ornamental Binding, Presentation Edition, 
Price $1.50; Regular Cloth Edition, $1.00; post-free. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: 


I : **Tt contains a well-chosen collection of popular poems. 
represented with gems of the best English poetry, taken from the eminent authors from Chaucer to Browning.’ 






BELL’S READER’S SHAKESPEARE 


By Prof. Davip CHarLes BELL. Three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers. About 1450 pp. 
Price, per vol. , $1.50; post-free. Shakespeare’s ] ra- 
matic Works, Condensed, Connected, and Empha- 
sized, for School, College, The llome Circle, and 
the Platform. Vol. I. (496 pp.) contains the His- 
torical Plays, English and Roman. Vol. Il. (471 
pp.) just issued, contains the Tragedies and One 
Romantic Play—The Tempest. Volume III., con- 
taining the Comedies, is 7” press. 

Professor HIRAI CARSON, A.I1., LL.D., Department 


English Literature, Cornell University: ‘*! am delighted with 
it. . . . Just what I have been waiting for for the last two years.” 


CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE 


By Epwarp Everett HALE. 12mo, Cloth, 268 pp. 
Price $1.00. In one of Dr. Hale’s Charming Stories 
he Describes an Impromptu Christmas Entertainment 
Held by a Party of Travelers, Snowbound in the 
Rockies. 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: ‘‘ Edward Everett Hale has 


written nothing better in the way of a story of late years than 
‘ Christmas in a Palace.’”’ 


TALKS TO THE KING’S CHILDREN 


By Sy._vanus STa.L, D.D. (Second Series of Five-Minute Object-Ser- 
mons to Children.) 12mo, Cloth, 249 pp. Price $1.00. Clear Les- 
sons from Familiar Every-day Objects are Arranged like Parables and 
Worded in the winning Language of Childhood Simplicity. These 
Talks are at once Captivating and Edifying. 


TORONTO GLOBE: “ The idea is unique and the material original and highly 
suggestive. Apart altogether from their special adaptation 
to children they will repay perusal as studies in the art of 


picturing.” 
HOW TO WIN 
By FRANCES WILLARD, with an Introduction by 
Rose E. Cleveland. Square 12mo, 125 pp. Cloth. 
Price $1.00. A Helpful Book for Girls. 





A Volume of Personal Reminiscences, Dealing 





A Choice Collection of English Poetry. 





Every page is here 


CHRISTMAS AT NARRAGANSETT 


By Epwarp EvERETT HALE, 12mo, Cloth, 293 pp. 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE 


By Major-General O. O. Howarp (U.S.A.). Illustrated 
with Seven Full-page Photogravures, together with Text 
Illustrations by F. A. Carter. remo, Elegantly Bound. 
349 pp. with Map. Price $1.50; post-free. The 
Patroness of Christopher Columbus. A Story of Her 
Life and Achievements, Including a Narrative of the 
Three Wars, whose Campaigns and Battles are so Inti- 

_ mately Related with the History of Her Active Life. 


THE RELIGIOUS HERALD, Hartford, Conn.: ‘ He narrates 
Isabella's life-history with a feeling pen, and many a pathetic episode 
attending her family-life excites the sympathy and increases the in- 


terest of his readers.” 


By Mase. WAGNALLS. Elegantly Bound; Artistically II- 
lustrated with Four Full-page Half-Tone Cuts,Gilt Top,in 

a Box. Square r2mo. Price $1.00. A Musical Story Com- 
bining a Charming Mixture of Tragedy, Love, and Music. 
BLLA WHEELER WILCOX: ‘‘It is perfectly delightful, 


and the theme is new and interesting.” 





Price $1.00. 
vivacious bundle of stories ; just the thing to read aloud in the family circle.” 





By Bishop Joun H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 
Edition, Price $1.00; Regular Cloth Edition, 50 Cents; post-free. 
playing, Theater-going, Wine-Drinking, and Kindred Subjects. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY: ‘One can sc 
Whole lives may be shaped by its judicious teaching.’ 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS 
By Grace H, Dovcr (Member New York Board of Education). 
cut Edges. Price $1.00; post-free. Practical Common-sense Talks to Girls on the Important Questions of their Lives. 
The Author, as One of the ‘‘ Girls,” Speaks in Their Language, and Voices their Sentiments, Trials, and Wants. 
THE BROOKLYN EAGLE: “ There is a world of sense and practical truth in this valuable book.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


THE CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, New York: 


“This is an entertaining, sparkling, 


STORIES IN RHYME FOR HOLIDAY ‘TIME 


F By EpwaArp Jewitt WHEELER. Numerous Illustrations. 

by WALTER SATTERLEE. 4to, 102 pp., Illuminated: 
Cover. Price $1.00. A, Holiday Book of Fascinating 
Stories for Young People. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIIES, Philadelphia: 
the brightest child’s books of the year.”’ 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS STORIES 


By Cuas. DicKENs. 8vo, Cloth, 270 pp. Pr'ce 75 cents. 
Containing ‘‘A Christmas Carol,” ‘* The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” ‘‘ The Chimes,” ** The Battle of Life,”’ ‘‘ The 
Haunted Man.” 


SONG STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Edited by W. H. Luckensacn, D.D. 12mo, Large, 
Clear Type, 300 pp. Price $1.00. A Collection of 215 
Pleasing Stories for Young People, selected from the 
best popular authors, 


*One of 





BETTER NOT 


16mo, 86 pp., Half Cloth, Artistic Cover, Uncut Edges, Presentatic n 
Common-sense Talks on Dancing, Card- 


arcely spend a better hour than in reading this spicy and eminently wise volume. 


16mo, Half Cloth, 139 pp., Beautiful Binding, Un- 








